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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 3 and 4, 1961 


THemMe: “Teaching Trends and Devices” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 
10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Topic: ““Teaching Trends and Devices: Automated Teaching’’ 
er: P. Kenneth Komoski, Collegiate School, New York 
ity 
Note: Throughout the Conference the AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMMITTEE will present a continuous showing of free films 
and man an information booth. 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting will be a follow-up 
of the dinner meeting of the evening before. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Leland T. Johnson, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
Chairman: Elaine Anderson, The Wm. Penn Charter Junior 
School, Germantown, Pa. This meeting will be a follow-up 
of the dinner meeting of the evening before. 


RUSSIAN 
Chairman: Mrs. Claire Walker, Friends School of Baltimore 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HEADS 


Chairman: Dr. Gordon O. Thayer, Headmaster, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Chairman: Robert Boynton, Germantown Friends School, 
Germantown, Pa, 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Prepara- 
tory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Open Meetings of Bulletin Editors, 
Library Committee, and Mathematics Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is planned by the 
Elementary Schools Committee. 


THE CLASSICS 
Chairman: Robert L. Bailey, St. Christopher’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, City Librarian, Concord, 
N. H. Public Library 


NURSERY SCHOOL — KINDERGARTEN — GRADE I 


Chairman: Mrs. — Bacon, Director, Nursery School, 
op ag Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich. 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. Alvord M. Beardslee, Chaplain, Hollins 
College, Virginia 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Richard S. Pieters, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of Art Committee, 
Russian Committee, Spanish Committee 


5:15-7:30 P.M. Reception 





SATURDAY, MARCH 4 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast for delegates from Southern Member 
Schools 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of School Scholarship 
Service 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings as follows: 


ART 


Aenens Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
ass. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Chairman: William H. Morrow, Librarian, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS (Grades 1-5) 
Chairman: Victor H. Wagner, The Green Vale School, Glen 
Head, ° 
ENGLISH COMMITTEE 
(Open Meeting) 


Chairman: Winifred L. Post, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
ass. 


~~ How to grade the Composition and Reading Compre- 
ension Questions on the ISEB’s Examinations 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Perry M. Sturges, Collegiate School, New York 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is planned by the 
Library Committee. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Chairman: William J. Cox, Secretary of the Academy, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Allegra Woodworth, The Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of Latin Committee 
and Music Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Speaker: to be announced. 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


BUSINESS MANAGERS 


Chairman: Roland W. Burbank, Headmaster, 
Mountain School, Canaan, N. H. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 


a ged Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
ass. 


Cardigan 


MUSIC 


Chairman: to be announced. This meeting is planned by the 
Music Committee. 


READING FOR THREE- AND FOUR-YEAR-OLDS 
(A discussion of the Yale Project.) 


Chairman: Edward I. McDowell, Jr., Headmaster, Hamden 
Hall Country Day School, Hamden, Conn. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


Chairman: Mrs. James M. Burns, Secretary, Pine Cobble 
School, Williamstown, Mass. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Committee 
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WINNER OF 1959-60 PRIZE CONTEST 


THE PASTORAL FUNCTION 


OUNG men and women (and even retired 

Y admirals and business executives) decide to 

teach for many reasons, some good and some 

bad; but it is almost axiomatic to state that the 

successful and reasonably happy teachers must have 

behind their reasons a “core of idealism,” as Claude 

Fuess put it, because if the “core” is materialism or 
selfishness, frustration is bound to follow. 


While surprisingly enough some people do teach for 
the long vacations or the financial security, no doubt 
most are “in teaching” for the intangible, psychic 
returns — and may or may not find satisfaction in 
their work, depending upon the nature of their “core 
of idealism.” But often is not teaching endowed with 
false idealism, as if its aim were “‘service” in the sense 
of social work instead of teaching a subject or subjects 
competently, if not with inspiration? It is with this 
difficult and controversial question that we are con- 
cerned. I am not denying that teaching is a calling; 
still, despite the poverty, it should not be confused 
with the ministry or the priesthood. The end of the 
latter is moral enlightenment and salvation, while the 
end of teaching should be the imparting of knowledge, 
and, if possible, wisdom. 


A vast literature, however, seems to reinforce the 
common view that the teacher’s function is pastoral, 
even at the secondary level and in college. I am sure 
most experienced teachers have heard at least one 
parent reflect this common view by remarking that 
he wanted to go into teaching himself at one time, 
because “he liked ‘working with’ young people, but 
then there was the family business waiting. . . .” 
Dorothy Barclay, who writes a weekly column for 
parents in the New York Times Magazine, summed 
up the functions of the teacher as set down by the 
New York City Board of Education: “Almost every 
phase of a child’s life is considered her concern — his 
character, his intellectual and esthetic development, 
his physical and emotional health. His social attitudes 
and relationships, his understanding of the world of 





This article by Mr. Nesbitt, member of the faculty of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. F., won the 1959-60 Prize for the best 
article on a subject of general interest. 


By Wi.tiam A, Nessitt 


work, his appreciation of the American heritage are 
for her to develop.” One wonders just what is left 
for the parents and how the teacher can find the time 
to work in a little instruction. Perhaps this quotation 
explains the well-nigh universal assumption that the 
parents’ responsibility ends when the child turns five, 
and also explains why Johnny can’t read or write or 
add very well. It certainly helps us to understand 
why so many earnest young college graduates leave 
teaching after a year or two. 


This concept of the teacher as a sort of combination 
pastor-psychiatrist, coach, and instructor is far more 
common in the private boarding school. Dr. Fuess, 
long headmaster of Andover, wrote that the first-rate 
teachers are those who joyfully “foster and watch 
the slow development of personality in their pupils. 
... They hope to transmit their accumulated 
knowledge and experience of the race, to mould the 
manners and morals and ideas (note the order) of a 
younger generation.” Perhaps Dr. Fuess meant to 
say that this “moulding”’ is a resu/t of fine, inspired 
instruction; but he does not say so. 


It would be unfair to say that Dr. Fuess represents 
the typical private school headmaster. Nor is it fair 
to say that he is someone who is not concerned with 
good instruction, for Andover has been and is one of 
the best schools in the United States. Still, I am 
afraid that what is part of the educational philosophy 
of Fuess is the whole philosophy of many head- 
masters, who believe that the brain is somewhere 
around the bottom of the list of things that need the 
attention of their faculties. 


Moreover, it is a moot point whether the life of the 
teacher-as-pastor is a happy one. Too often such a 
person is too idealistic to cope with the average child 
or adolescent in a “normal” way. His relationship 
with the student may be entirely too personal and 
empathetic to be effective; or if such a teacher means 
to use his desk as a pulpit for the moral regeneration 
of youth, he may become disillusioned indeed, for 
the young often react subbornly against moral 
preachments as they do against going to bed at a 
reasonable hour. 
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ment of any advisory function in teaching, 

that is far from the case. No, I am simply 
pleading for a realistic approach to what the teacher 
has time and education ta do. Along with Jacques 
Barzun in The House of Intellect, 1 am asking that 
teachers teach and, on the other side of the coin, 
allow themselves time and energy to continue learning. 
In fact, I am convinced that such matters as patriotism 
and morality are the by-product of a good upbringing 
and education, and that to teach them consciously is 
dangerous to the very end desired. “All education is 
moral education,” wrote Aubrey de Selincourt in 
The Schoolmaster, a delightful book by a fine Rugby 
teacher. Throughout the book he implicitly, but 
nonetheless clearly, maintains that if the teacher will 
teach his subject, the rest will follow as the night 
the day. 


\ LTHOUGH I may seem to advocate the abandon- 


Anyway, how much can even a great teacher change 
an adolescent boy or girl, for example? Psychologists 
seem to be pretty well agreed that character and 
personality are very far developed before the teens. 
Of course, education will have some effect upon the 
character that is formed, but the teacher is to the 
student as a polisher to a rough marble statue. The 
sculpting was done by the parents and early environ- 
ment, for better or worse. There can be radical 
changes in some people; but short of depth analysis or 
major traumas, my guess is that the percentage of 
youths undergoing important character or personality 
changes is no larger than the percentage of cures for 
dope addiction. 


I have been writing mainly of the classroom thus 
far, but the pastoral concept of teaching is not 
confined to there, especially in the boarding school. 
In such a school, the moulding and pastoring is 
expected to go on in the dining room, the gymnasium, 
and above all in the dormitory. Most private schools 
have some kind of dormitory advisor system, under 
which every master is supposed to exercise a pastoral 
function over some segment of the school flock. 
Whether the man be married or unmarried, under- 
standing or not, integrated or disintegrated, trained 
or untrained, he is expected to counsel his flock about 
everything from sex to proper clothes for chapel. 
Many schools have a consulting clinical psychologist, 
or even a psychiatrist, to whom faculty can refer 
disturbed charges; and this is as it should be. Even 
in such fortunate schools the faculty are expected to 
recognize the disturbed and usually to apply first 
aid in the form of numerous conferences, letters home, 
and reports to the administration. Oftentimes the 
counseling system is a paper one, designed to mollify 


the parent who has sent the child away because of his 
failure to achieve success in the local public school. 


HE high expectations of the counseling system 
cause frustrations all around. Faculty 
members worry themselves sick over their 

inability to “reach’’ some confused advisee; parents 
blame the school for failure to transform a child into 
something he cannot become no matter how good the 
counseling; and administrators harass the teacher to 
do more, at least in those schools where the parents 
call the shots. The best advice I ever read: for 
“treating” a serious case might seem callous to the 
naive, but I believe any psychoanalyst would agree 
withit. It was Gilbert Highet’s in The Art of Teaching: 
“Keep the relationship impersonal. Never step out- 
side the bounds of your profession. If they want 
private interviews at which they can ‘really tell you 
all their problems,’ beware.” I am sure Mr. Highet 
would agree that the most that can be expected of a 
dedicated teacher in coping with serious problems is 
that he be able to spot them, sympathize with the stu- 
dent, and send him to someone qualified to administer 
treatment. The great pity of the pastor-teacher is 
that he does not realize the limits of his ability to 
“help” and will sometimes “feed” the very problems 
he is supposedly trying to palliate. 


Who is responsible for such a state of affairs? 
Guilt cannot be assigned precisely, but certainly the 
pastor-teachers are not innocent. It has been they 
who have assumed all too gladly a role that tradition- 
ally and properly has belonged to the parents; it 
has been they who have considered the student’s 
entire mind, body, and soul their responsibility. Mr. 
de Selincourt, with his.customary good sense, has 
this to say: “I have heard schoolmasters talk as if 
they alone were responsible for their pupils’ lives. 
They are not. Only parents are responsible. It is an 
unfortunate fact that much of a schoolmaster’s work 
consists in rectifying or in trying to rectify the 
mistakes and the omissions of parents; yet even so 
the bad parent is more powerful than the good school- 
master.” How shocking! If the admissions officer 
of a private school or the dean of a college told parents 
such a thing, he would soon be out of a job. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I should not 
like to see a sort of Prussian relationship between 
students and teachers; nor should I like to see all 
counseling abolished. I am suggesting only limits. 
All concerned are better off if the limits of the advisor 
and his advice are defined, for too often a student 
is looking for a cushion against failure or fuel for his 
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problems. A teacher cannot expect to be Santa 
Claus, Sigmund Freud, and Arnold Toynbee rolled 
into one. About the most he should settle for is 
Toynbee. 


pointed out as wel] as anyone. Schools have 

denied the maturing child one of the most 
important experiences of all — that of failing. From 
cradle to grave the American is surrounded by a type 
of cushioning system which, in the long run, is harmful 
since it makes him defenseless against “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” and death itself. 
Then, even after formal education has ended, the 
coddled child will as likely as not go to work for the 
Westinghouse “people” or the General Motors 
“family,” where responsibility for decisions will be 
divided up by committees and a long chain of buck- 
passing to mitigate the anxieties associated with the 
possibility of failure. The whole atmosphere is to be 
found right up to the highest office of the land. 


or has gone too far, as Mr. Barzun has 


One wonders if the pastor-teacher type really wants 
to develop a healthy individualism in his charges. 
Only too often he is not really happy without at 
least a few dependent boys (if he is a boys’ boarding 
school master) sitting in his easy chairs while he 
plays the part of a Brahmin guru. The independent 
student is apt to be given wide berth, although not 
consciously, of course. Basically dependent himself, 
this teacher is uneasy with those “difficult” boys who 
do not need help. 


The fine line between coddling and proper advising 
is difficult to draw because it must vary with each 
advisor and advisee. I am nonetheless convinced, as 
is Mr. Barzun, that in the United States coddling, 
and thus dependence, has been the rule from kinder- 
garten up. So by secondary school the roster of 
many private as well as public schools is full of time- 
servers who overtax the resources of plant and 
person. Headmasters and principals justify this by 
feeling they are serving humanity by burdening 
themselves, their guidance men, and their overworked 
faculty with students who cannot or will not learn. 
The “cannots” are the way they are for two main 
reasons — mental incapacity or emotional insta- 
bility. The former of course must take a course of 
studies fitted to their abilities. The latter should get 
help from the best of teachers-advisors who know what 
they are doing; and if that fails, the emotionally 
unstable should have professional help. But to waste 


the time of teachers with excessive counseling is 
either to tamper with a child’s mental health by 
amateur psychologizing or to short-change the 
students able and willing to learn. If only the gifted 
students could receive their fair share of the energies 
of educators, what a difference there would be all 
the way from missiles to manners! 


In conclusion, let us by all means have teachers 
with sympathy and understanding. Let us act 
reasonably and kindly to those boys and girls not 
blessed with exceptional brains or an integrated 
personality or both. But above all let us use the 
mental and emotional resources of our best teachers 
to the fullest by allowing them the time and energy 
to teach. Let us beware of the person whose primary 
motive for teaching is to “mould manners and morals” 
or to pastor a captive flock. In short, let us return 
education to teachers and administrators who not 
only like young people but who like learning. 











WHY NOT WRITE FOR THE BULLETIN? 
1960-61 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue InpEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLeTin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article on a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and ¢hree copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 





3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLeETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 





5.. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee. 


7. The editors of THe InpDerpsNDENT Scuoot Butte- 
T1n will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Butuietin, Independ- 
ent Schools Education Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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WINNER OF 1959-60 PRIZE CONTEST 





A SIXTH GRADE EXPERIMENT 


Greek and Roman history midway between 

the youngster’s first formal introduction to 
his past and the later development of the American 
story. We wanted the work to range in depth — to 
be more than a survey. We wanted him to “feel,” 
to speculate, and to explore within his own mind and 
spirit. We were confident that even that cantankerous 
angel, the sixth grade male, might come to bestow his 
blessing upon it, if we could get his direct motivation. 


: T Town School we wanted to set up a course in 


A major requirement was that said course carry on 
the whole learning process. The academic tools were 
to have sharp emphasis; it was to be a history course 
— not social studies! Not only was it to be his first 
study in depth in the history field, the proposed 
course was to strengthen the various academic 
disciplines so painfully attended to as the boy entered 
the departmentalized Upper Division at fifth grade. 


There were certain special circumstances. The class 
contained fifty boys, separated into two teaching 
sections. They had entered by stiff examination or, 
if they had come up through Town, they had met the 
standards. We had a wide range of capacity and 
achievement within the group, but it was obvious 
that the slow student was not there. Here were 
fifty young ones filled with “wonder and soaring 
innocence,” as someone has put it. 


There were marked disadvantages too. One weekly 
preparation had to be given to the Current Affairs 
study; hence there were only four nightly preparations 
in the course of a week. Also, there are no text- 
books on just Greece and Rome at this age level. 
Little ones — and parents too— seem to need the 
security of a textbook. They get frightened! The 
modern art books, and fine German and French 
photographic studies of recent issue are expensive. 
The course offered more than the usual difficulties in 
shaping materials, guides, and vocabulary. The 
school generously set up a Library Fund. 





This article by Mr. Nowe, who teaches at Town School for 
Boys, San Francisco, won the 1959-60 Prize for the best article 
about a specific subject field. 


By Rosert C. Nowe 


It should be added that many boys come from 
homes with good libraries. Some parents proved to 
be interested in archaeology and general history. One 
of the happiest turns of the experiment was found in 
the quality of these loaned library additions. The 
boy, too, found fun in discovering pertinent material 
in the very bosom of his family; he was proud to bring 
various collections, and — sometimes — he actually 
did research of genuine merit. 


The Experiment is now in its fifth year. At first 
we felt like the fifth grader giving Caesar’s celebrated 
remark at the Rubicon. He quoted the old Roman 
as saying: ““Well, here I go!” 


The first semester is a study of Greece; the second 
takes up the Roman story. For purposes of the 
present account let us confine the general description 
to the first semester. The second repeats it, with 
obvious change of materials. 


HE study opens with six weeks’ attention to 
| the students’ own copies of The Adventures of 
Odysseus and the Tale of Troy by Padraic 
Colum. It is rare, indeed for a boy not to get excited 
about this story. Of course, he has caught previous 
glimpses of the heroes of Troy, but now this leads 
the youngster back to a study of the Aegean world — 
glorious Crete, Mycenae, Tiryns, the war itself, and 
Homer. Supplementary outlines reinforce the history 
content, bringing the story down to the late sixth 
century B.C. 


Best of all, they absorb something of the “feeling” 
for history —a sense of “knowing” and a possible 
direct motivation to look further. The palaces of 
Nestor, Agammemnon, and Priam —the food, clothing, 
armor, the gods, fighting, hospitality, the Greek land, 
honor, loyalty, courage—come alive. The sixth 
grade boy is awfully close to Homeric Greece! 


On the classroom shelves are three other books 
which everyone uses during the semester. Famous 
Men of Greece (American Book Co.—long out of 
print) gives the boys a simplified story of the men in 
the old classical paintings. These quicken the out- 
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lines which continue the history story and, as the 
boys say, “‘put the flesh on the barebones.” 4 Day 
in Old Athens (William Stearns Davis) is perhaps 
beyond their level, and it is often tiresome! The 
boys, however, find in it satisfactory accounts of 
Greek clothing, food, homes, schools, and the temples 
on the Acropolis. From it they make solid maps of 
the city, the Acropolis, and Attica itself. 


By the close of the semester each youngster is to be 
familiar with the pictures in Eternal Greece (Warner- 
Hiirliman). This book makes good use of the modern 
camera applied to the familiar ruins. A supplemen- 
tary Library is open for class study and for special 
projects as the need arises. We also read aloud, 
Niko, Sculptor’s Apprentice (Isabelle Lawrence), 
Buried Cities (Jennie Hall) and Richard Halliburton’s 
account of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 


Speaking more precisely of the tool areas them- 
selves, we may turn to the thirteen outlines for the 
Greek study. They take the story from Crete through 
the Hellenistic world, with major emphasis on the fifth 
century. Each has to be thoroughly mastered — in 
content, and in spelling accuracy. Sharp emphasis is 
placed on basic spelling in every subject area at Town, 
and in this Greek study it does lead to a few com- 
plaints! The parents are, perhaps, more vocal when 
it comes to such terms as Nausicaa or the Laocoén. 


Map work is constant. Each boy has an individual 
Ancient History map notebook, and he does consider- 
able free-hand work. Pin-point accuracy is required 
in all testing, and the boys have many large and small 
maps. Their actual knowledge of the Acropolis is direct, 
accurate, and detailed. From it have come worth- 
while projects — either handmade or in essay form. 


SEMESTER EXAM 


TOWN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


HERE are several reasons why we do little with 
films or certain other visual aids. Basically 
these youngsters are “privileged,” and they, 

perhaps, have seen too many films or TV recon- 
structions. We have found that individual exploration 
answers our needs in more hopeful ways. Also, some 
of that ancient history material is not very good! 


There is direct correlation with the Art Department. 
The course of the history study is submitted well in 
advance, so we often get genuine concatenation. The 
classroom is alive with results of the joint progress: 
large murals done by several boys; fine, big heads in 
clay; armor; temples; relief maps; and strong, free- 
flowing paintings. It is our firm contention that 
when a young boy brings imagination and paint to a 
core of known material the results can be better 


child art. 


Each boy who wants an “A” grade must not only 
earn it in the course of the daily work, each six-week 
marking period he must submit an individual project 
or a book report. One project is required of all boys 
at the close of the first six weeks — something on 
Troy. They have been known to outfit an entire 
Trojan Army, and their ingenuity in making weapons 
is considerably sharpened by the modern gift of 
aluminum foil. Some even took intricate paper 
doilies, painted with gilt, applied them to the alu- 
minum foil and came up with a great and good shield 
of Achilles. The final project on classical Greece is 
optional — during the Christmas vacation! 


This has been a somewhat superficial glance at the 
experiment itself. The semester exam for the sixth 


grade boy may give the reader a closer look at content 
and direction: 


JANUARY 1960 


HISTORY 6 
I DO BELIEVE YOU KNOW A GREAT DEAL ABOUT GREEK HISTORY. PLEASE SHOW THIS WITH THOUGHT- 


FUL ANSWERS. WATCH THE TIME LIMITS! 
WATCH PENMANSHIP! 


I. (9:00-9:10) ON MAP 


PUT ALL ANSWERS, EXCEPT MAP, IN BLUE BOOK. FUNCTION! 


Ithaca Mycenae Laconia Land Route 
Knossos Delos Mycale of Xerxes 
Troy Athens Thracian Sea 

II. (9:10-9:20) BLUE BOOK (PLEASE USE GOOD SENTENCES) 
How is Crete related to Greek history? When? Who made the story clear? Tell something of the good life there. 

ILI. (9:20-9:30) 
How is Troy related to Greek history? When? Who made the story clear? Just what happened there? Is it a fairy tale? 

IV. (9:30-9:40) 
Describe the geography and climate of Greece. Explain carefully how these things shaped the course of Greek history. 

V. (9:40-9:50) 


Explain carefully just how the Greeks showed their “love of freedom,” 
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VI.- 
VII. 


(9:50-10:00) 


only to bear out your point. 


1. Socrates 3. Phidias 
2. Pericles 4. Thucydides 
VIII. (10:00-10:10) 


Why are each of these 5th century men such famous Greeks? What exactly do they represent in the story of man? Use details 
(NOTE QUESTION COUNTS DOUBLE. THINK!) 


5. Miltiades 


Explain in one sentence the most important thing about these: 


1. Andromache 
2. “Argo” 5. 
3. Hellen 


Epicurus 
6. Ephors 


IX. (10:10-10:20) 


4. Peisistratus 


7. Pankration 
8. Plataea 
9. laconic 

10. Xenophon 


Briefly tell what Alexander did in Greek history. What followed? What is the real meaning? 


X. (10:20-10:30) 
Draw these ground plans and label chief places: 


1, The City of Athens 
2. The Acropolis 


ERHAPS there are two significant results to 
emphasize in conclusion. Both contain the 
word joy — not always a living part of the 

learning process. If one omits a few dismal voices, it 
may be fair to say that the youngsters reflect a learning 
joy. When they become Spartans for a week —- they 
are Spartan! They do feel the death of Socrates, and 
some live as Alexander. Fortunately Alcibiades leaves 
them unmoved. Before the semester ends each boy 
chooses a Greek name. This opens a whole Pandora 
box of speculation! Still it is fun to grade a paper 
signed Paris Harris or Aristotle Shapiro. 


Finally, the experiment has been joy for the teacher. 
One is forever running to keep ahead of them. One is 
forever having to re-cast, to re-emphasize; one is 
constantly jolted by the wonder of their lightning-like 
perceptions or their sharp humor. A small one writes: 


“Socrates was once young and gay — 
Then he took some hemlock in a poisonous way.” 


Another describes Antigone as, ‘“‘Ain’t I gone” and 
another looks at a Chinese ivory and comments: 
“Why, a Chinese Athena.” These, surely, are rewards 
of a kind. Perhaps best of all is the joy that comes 
when a sixth grade boy writes at the close of the study: 


“Tl immensely enjoyed History this year, both Greek and 
Roman. There are few if any faults in your set-up. I 
especially enjoyed Augustus Caesar’s World, but I am 
glad we stopped where we did. I do think, though, that 
you stayed too long on Greek philosophy, and did not 
get to the Roman point of view. You also paint the 
Greeks as being perfect. Don’t they have any faults? 
I also think you could have said more on the great 
Roman emperors in the later periods. On the whole, 
though, your set-up was magnificent, pulling in the 
right facts at the right time. Luck for another year!...”’ 


WHAT PLACE FOR LATIN IN A 
PRESENT-DAY CURRICULUM? 


to encourage further study by teachers of 
modern foreign languages as well as by science 
and mathematics teachers, what of the poor teacher 
of the classics, specifically of Latin? Is there already 


N* that there are plans afoot for Federal aid 





Mr. Morgan is Principal of the Funior High School of The 
Latin School of Chicago. This article was published in Tue 
CrassicaL Journat of May 1960 (Vol. 55, No. 8). 


By James H. Morcan 


on the horizon a cloud as small as a man’s hand of 
further problems for Latin in the high school curri- 
culum? There have been numerous quarrels through 
the years, as we all remember, about the value of 
Latin, about its place in a modern curriculum, about 
whether it trained the mind for other subjects, and 
so on. Do we now face competition for possible 
students for our Latin classes with colleagues in the 
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modern foreign language department who may have 
studied abroad “‘to obtain in an area, region or country 
in which the language they are teaching is commonly 
used, advanced training in such language and training 
in other fields needed for a full understanding of such 
area, region or country” —to quote from Senator 
Fulbright’s proposed amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958? 


Girls have always been the bulwark of Junior and 
Senior year Latin classes. It now appears that the 
better women’s colleges will soon be demanding — and 
the rest will follow suit as soon as they can — three 
years of mathematics. With other state and local 
demands on the curriculum, it will become more and 
more difficult to recruit students — even among the 
girls — for the Latin classes. The students themselves 
may want to study Latin, but there will be little 
opportunity for many, outside of taking five courses 
each year, a possibility at which most administrators 
shudder. Many colleges are also letting it be known 
that they suggest three years of a language rather than 
the usual two years, in the hope thereby of receiving 
students better prepared. At present this is a worthy 
suggestion. Soon it may be, rather than a suggestion, a 
demand, to which the student must adhere. And 
now that some colleges are suggesting that the 
languages should be taken as close to the end of the 
high school course as possible, a further complication 
sets in. All this is set against the background of the 
advanced Federal training for our modern foreign 
language colleagues. 


What will this mean for teaching Latin? It will 
surely mean smaller numbers of pupils in Latin 
classes. What can be done? There is no possible 
definitive answer here. It might be that some classes 
in the curriculum could meet only three times a week, 
as now in college schedules. This method would 
allow pupils the opportunity of studying more sub- 
jects, presumably Latin among them. On the debit 
side, one problem would be to cover the necessary 
material for the course in the usual time of the school 
year; but an answer to the new college demands might 
be to cut into the traditionally long summer vacation. 
For one thing, to have school for eleven months 
rather than the customary ten (not counting whatever 
vacations come throughout the year), would eliminate 
the period when teachers must either live on their 
savings or seek non-professional work, something that 
does nothing positive for the profession in the eyes 
of the community. For another thing, a term of 
eleven months would provide a reasonably long vaca- 
tion for the children, something within limits, rather 
than the present too-long time which parents, par- 
ticularly in cities, find it hard to fill. A problem to 


be solved would be how to provide the additional 
funds for salaries and for running a school system for 
a longer time. 


In many schools, during part of the summer at 
least, there is a summer session. This could still be 
held in the month remaining between the end and the 
beginning of the regular term. In most school 
systems, summer school is for remedial work, for 
making up work failed in regular term-time, rather 
than for new work. This plan would not be upset by 
the proposed eleven-monthterm. There is one caution 
necessary, however. Some of us remember how 
during World War II there were accelerated classes, 
sometimes in both college and high school, with 
sessions all the year around. We went through those 
sessions and recall well the fatigue that we suffered. 
There must be some time off, to allow the pupil’s mind 
to digest what it has been given, and the teacher to 
relax. 


These are all suggestions as to what might be done 
by a public school system or by an independent 
secondary school to allow its pupils the chance of 
electing Latin as well as the other subjects which they 
either must take or which they may feel will have more 
interest than Latin. What can the teacher of Latin 
do, himself, to sell his product more effectively? It 
often comes to that in the last analysis. 


MONG other things that the Latin teacher can 
possibly do to make his subject more attractive 

is to break away from the tradition of having 
Caesar for the second-year diet for his students. It is 
a cause for utter amazement that when most pupils 
finish their only meeting with Latin literature, at the 
end of their second year, they do so having read 
nothing but the presumably biased account of only 
one of Rome’s many wars against the barbarians. 
Everyone knows that for years Caesar has been the 
standard second-year program, yet I have never 
found teacher or professor who could tell me why this 
had to be so. When I was in high school, our teacher 
assured us that the boys would like to read about the 
battles. Presumably the girls would just tag along 
as well as they could! In my teaching, seldom, if 
ever, have I met a boy who was thrilled by Caesar’s 
wars, in Gaul or elsewhere. The folly is further 
compounded in many textbooks, which devote about 
one-third of the second year to Caesar, the other 
two-thirds to a re-hash of Livy (adapted by the 
editor) or to the story of Jason and the Argonauts, or 
something similarly Greek (rewritten in easy lan- 
guage). Thus the pupil still is not getting full return 
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on his first year’s work, nor is Latin itself being 
presented fairly. 


Another thing that the Latin teacher can possibly 
do to make his subject, if not more attractive, at 
least something worthy of respect, is to abandon his 
hat-in-hand attitude before the other teachers and 
the administrators. The Latin teacher is supposedly 
an authority of greater or lesser competency in a 
worthy field. It is not his essential function to make 
up for the deficiencies or the foibles of the English 
department. It is not his essential function to fill in 
his classes on stories of mythological heroes, nor to 
further the cause of comparative literature. It is his 
essential function merely to teach Latin. This is 
either a worthwhile project or it is not. If it is worth- 
while to know something of a great people, in the 
shadow of whose laws, ideals, and civilization, our 
culture still lives, then teaching Latin needs no 
trumpery as an excuse. If it is mot worthwhile, then 
Latin should not be taught, nor Latin teachers hired. 
However it may be decided, let us, as Latin teachers, 
make no mistake about it. We have a valuable 
product entrusted to us. We must make the most of 
it in capturing the market. This is something that 
we shall never do until and unless we are proud of 
Latin with an inner conviction born of true knowledge 
of our subject. We can never attract pupils to our 
courses unless we are sure that Latin and we ourselves 
have something of value to give them to enrich their 
lives and their culture. 


Still a third thing that Latin teachers can and must 
do to make the language more secure in the educational 
picture is to learn to teach better. By this I do not 
necessarily mean that they should take more education 
courses. Of themselves, such exercises may either 
bank the flames of interest or arouse them. To teach 
better is to be more and more interested in one’s 
subject. It is also to be able to present different 
aspects of the subject for different classes, even for 
different pupils in the same class. It is so to teach 
that every pupil finds something to which he may 
respond during every class time — for one a bit of 
Roman history, for another some grammatical point, 
for still another an aspect of Roman home life or 
politics or art, and soon. So many of us have perhaps 
only one special interest in Latin — it may be the 
correct placing of long marks, or what we consider 
to be the pure classical Latin pronunciation, or the 
reading of Latin poetry with a nice appreciation for 
the feet — with the result that in our teaching neither 
the pupils nor we ourselves see the total, magnificent 
forest for the trees. For the pupil this means, if he 
does not share our particular passion and cannot 


work up an interest in it, a dead class; for us, another 
loss to our side. 


There is also an amazing amount of parental 
apathy toward Latin. Remembering back into their 
own, now dim, high school past, parents show amaz- 
ingly little interest in having their children study 
Latin, no matter how well they may be doing in it. 
Their attitude, in many cases, has been, ““What’s the 
use of Latin? What good does it do you when you 
get out of school? I’ve forgotten all mine.” Leaving 
aside the rejoinders that come to mind at once, it 
can be said—and should be said by the Latin 
teacher — that few of us are aware how far the 
doctrine of usefulness-makes-rightfulness has come! 
To judge Latin by utilitarian standards such as those 
would mean, in all fairness, that most courses in both 
high school and college should be dropped. The 
Latin teacher, aware of the dignity of his subject, is 
himself an answer to such remarks. 


ET us presume then that there will be only two 
L years in which we teachers can present to the 
best advantage all the richness of our classical 
inheritance — for a Greek background must also be 
included. Rare indeed is the school today which 
either can or will offer Greek for credit. How shall 
we go about this heavy, important, interesting task? 
In the first place, let us not sail under false colors. 
Let us frankly tell the pupil that there are a great 
many forms to be mastered — at least 250 in round 
numbers for a regular verb, fully inflected!! There 
are, of course, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives to be 
declined and all the various uses of cases, tenses, and 
voices. And there is a vocabulary which, while it is 
not extensive in comparison with other languages, and 
may happily exhibit an affinity to the English, still 
must be thoroughly grasped. This is quite a mountain 
of material in addition to whatever cultural back- 
ground is presented. 


How shall we go about it? First, I believe that we 
should present the material as fast as the student 
can thoroughly absorb it; on the other hand, let us 
not try to teach everything on the first day. Many 


1Anyone interested is invited to count them as I did! I 
suspect that taking all the possible forms of the participles in the 
Perfect Passive system, there may be even more. The count 
comes about as follows: for the Indicative, Active and Passive, 
72 forms; for the Subjunctive, Active and Passive, 48 forms; for 
the Imperative, Active and Passive, 4 forms; for the Infinitive, 
Active and Passive, 6 forms; for the Gerund, 4 forms; for the 
Supine, 2 forms; for the Participles, 4 forms; for the Participles, 
totally inflected, 106 forms. The Grand Total is thus 250 forms. 
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textbooks, however, lean over the other way and 
present the First Declension only after fifty pages, or, 
perhaps, a month. In the meantime, the pupil is 
teased with such forms as puellarum or dea, coyly 
explained to be Genitive Plural and Ablative Singular. 
Later, when the full declension is presented, an un- 
necessary second explanation must be given. Here is 
duplication with a vengeance, to no purpose. Another 
trick of some textbooks is to present such forms as co/it 
or discimus at least thirty-five pages before the Third 
Conjugation. Let this conjugation be presented first or 
not at all, at least not in snippets which have to be 
further explained when the total conjugation comes. 

Secondly, even in the first year, a proper vocabulary 
should be presented without total reference to the 
military activities of the Romans. Of course, they 
were masters of warfare, but they did have other 
interests too. The vocabulary should at once include 
words of general interest, or of the arts, or of the 
countryside, or of the home, and so on. This can be 
done without violence to the standards of the Latin 
Word List of the New York State Board of Regents 
or of the Independent Schools Education Board. 
These vocabularies will be used to prepare a pupil 
to read not only Caesar, but also some of the poets or 
lawyers or orators, or even playwrights. He will have 
a broader appreciation of Latin literature in general, 
instead of a narrow view of Caesar alune. 


Hand in hand with this type of vocabulary can go, 
even in the first year, selections, adapted if necessary 
by the editors of a textbook, from actual Latin 
authors. Many editors take great pains in terms of 
time and imagination to write for that year charming 
stories, based on Latin authors. Much of this effort 
might be better spent in looking into the corpora of 
such men as Livy, Sallust, Nepos, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Horace, Vergil, Terence, Quintillian, Juvenal, Pliny, 
Seneca, Cicero — the list is endless! — for selections 
of ipsissima verba whereby the student, according to a 
plan, may gain first-hand the sort of reading and 
cultural experience that will make Latin live for him. 


HAT for the second year and the last years — 

\\) if there are any — of our proposed Latin 
course? In these years, the textbook would 
concentrate on offering longer reading selections from 
actual Latin authors, again according to a plan 
whereby as many aspects of Roman life and civili- 
zation as possible might be covered. This eclectic 
method does not presuppose a lack of order. As a 
matter of fact, taking some central idea of Roman 
life and showing by the remarks of the various authors, 
for example, how they viewed government or fashions 
or education and so on, you could easily build a core 


of knowledge and experience for the student ranging 
over several centuries, and in the words of the Romans 
themselves. Thus the cultural heritage would not be 
minimized, nor would it, as so often in current text- 
books, be presented once in the editor’s English and 
again in the Roman’s Latin. 


In addition in the second year, such portions of 
grammar as had been postponed during the first year 
would be picked up and gaps filled. It is surprising 
how comparatively little Latin grammar there actually 
is. With an economy of presentation, a good part of 
the material might be covered in the first year. The 
vocabulary work, of course, is to continue during the 
second year until all words on the accepted lists are 
presented. The suggested readings would attempt, 
as they followed their own core pattern, to include a 
vocabulary in such a way that there would not be too 
much duplication, nor too many new words to be 
mastered at once. 


There may not be many of us who will wish to 
follow on the high school level Professor Waldo E. 
Sweet of the University of Michigan in his structural 
approach to Latin. On the other hand, some change 
in the plan of the presentation of Latin is indicated by 
events before us. It can no longer be happily assumed 
that even a pupil kindly disposed to Latin, and with 
kindly parents, will have the time for the traditional 
four-year course. Such there will be, of course, but 
fewer in number even than now.! For such as they, 
for the third and fourth years of Latin, there may be 
Honors courses or the extensive study of some one 
Latin author or one period, not excluding the Silver 
Age authors or even the later writers, such men as 
Saint Augustine or Claudianus or Macrobius or 
Ammianus Marcellinus. For the others who will 
have merely two years in which to get to know at first 
hand a part of the world’s great culture, a new pattern 
of teaching is imperative. What must be done, quite 
literally, is to confront the pupil with as much material 
at every level as he can successfully master, and as 
far as possible in the words of the ancients themselves. 
Thus interest will be heightened, as the first pre- 
requisite, and incidentially, the pupil will himself see 
some purpose in mastering his first year’s work. As 
teachers, we too shall be sharing in a move to keep 
Latin alive and — may I say? — in its rightful place 
in the curriculum as a vital subject.? 


1In my own school, where Latin is held in high honor, there 
are only three students out of a Senior class of twenty-five who 
have had four years of high school Latin. Actually, they have 
had five years, for we begin Latinin the 8th Grade. Most of the 
twenty-two of their classmates have had, however, some Latin. 

2]t may here be stated that the writer is at present engaged, 
with a colleague, in preparing a textbook which follows the 
general outline put forward in this paper, 
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HISTORY WITHOUT A TEXTBOOK 


dissatisfied with the available history text- 

books. We tried to supplement the textbook 
with a few paperback books, but this was not suc- 
cessful from the point of view of teaching and expense. 
Thereafter we decided that there would be no more 
tight-rope walking between textbook and paperback; 
we should discard the textbook altogether and use 
only paperbacks. 


Get years ago a few of us found ourselves 


Here is a sampling of paperbacks used in two courses 
at the tenth and twelfth grade levels. At Germantown 
Friends School the students buy their own books, a 
fact which made this change less complicated finan- 
cially. We tried to keep the total cost of paperbacks 
equal to the cost of one textbook. This was not 
difficult to do now that textbooks cost $6.00 to $8.00! 
Students usually buy certain basic paperbacks for a 
history course, in addition to which the teacher may 
add other paperbacks during the year for the whole 
class, for smaller groups, or for individuals. I shall 
deal generally with these books, as there is so much 
variation in teacher preference. I am giving no 
information about publishers, prices, etc., since excel- 
lent paperback catalogues are readily available. 


TENTH GRADE COURSE: 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
HIS course begins with a brief survey of early 
civilizations — Egypt, Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria, but then emphasizes Greece and 
Rome the first term; Medieval Europe, Renaissance, 
and Reformation the second term. Books marked 
with an asterisk (*) indicate basic course books. The 
other books, then, represent a choice available to 
teachers who wish more depth in the course. 


*Van Loon, The Story of Mankind 

*L. J. Cheney, 4 History of the Western World 
These two books are really our substitute for a textbook. 
Van Loon’s book is in narrative style with a personal 
touch, especially in interpretations of history. We 
have used Sédillot, History of the World in 240 Pages, 
along with Van Loon. Sédillot is factual, moves at a 





Mr. Emerson, chairman of the History Department of German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, wrote this article for the 
Bu.etin at the request of the ISEB’s Secondary School Social 
Studies Committee. 


By Joun B. EMerson 


fast clip, and is filled with biting comments which many 
students miss. 


*T. R. Glover, The Ancient World 


This book is also part of our basic material, but covers 
only Greece and Rome, although the coverage is 
thorough. 


*C. E. Robinson, Everyday Life in Ancient Greece 
Treble & King, Everyday Life in Rome 


These two books are regular hardback books of the 
same general size and price as paperbacks. They are 
both published by Oxford University Press in England 
and are easily available in this country. The approach 
in both cases is cultural rather than political, with 
excellent illustrations, so that these two books comple- 
ment Glover (above) very nicely. Everyday Life in 
Rome is not a part of our basic series of books because 
it is so similar to Everyday Life in Ancient Greece. In 
this case we have placed about thirty copies of Everyday 
Life in Rome in the library so that teachers may make 
use of it for small group assignments. 


*S. Painter, Medieval Society (Cornell U. Press) 


This is our basic Medieval text. The only problem is 
the lack of illustrations. We try to remedy this by 
handing out with each copy a 10c packet of Metro- 
politan Museum of Art pictures: School Picture Set 
#11, Medieval Towns and Guilds. 


Will Cuppy, The Decline and Fall of Practically Everybody 
This is good for the last period on Friday or similar 
occasions. Actually it’s quite good history and a good 
review when students are familiar with a period or 
person, 


The following list of paperbacks is the one from 
which teachers select books for use in sections or small 
discussion groups, varying in number from eight to 
twenty-five students. This is a partial list. 


Plato, Euthyphro, Apology and Crito (Liberal Arts Press) 

Rex Warner, The Young Caesar 

Emil Ludwig, Cleopatra 

Harold Lamb, Charlemagne 

Eileen Power, Medieval People 

Joseph Bedier, Tristan and Iseult 

Amy Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine 

Roland Bainton, Here I Stand (Martin Luther) 

Angus Armitage, The World of Copernicus 

A. M. Maughan, Harry of Monmouth 

Francis Hackett, Henry VIII 

Viking Portable Library, Greek Reader, Roman Reader, Me- 
dieval Reader, Renaissance Reader. 


Note that almost all of these are historical novels, a few 
with more novelty than history but most with more 
history than novelty. Students seem to be good at 
distinguishing history from fiction. Obviously one 
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cannot use all of these in any one year. The teachers 
involved must pick and choose as they wish during the 
year. Even though this is a partial list, it includes the 
books we feel are most suitable. 


TWELFTH GRADE COURSE: 
U. S. HISTORY 


This is a partial list. 


*Smelser, American History at a Glance 
*Nevins & Commager, Pocket History of the U. S. 
*Hofstadter, Great Issues in American History, vol. 1 & 2 
*Miller, 4 History of the U. S. 
There is some overlap in these titles. However, each 
book is different in some way useful to teacher and 
student. Each author has a different point of view and 
stresses different aspects of our history. 


*F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday 


*Commager, Scott, Kohn, Beck, etc., Contemporary Civili- 
zation (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 
Both of these paperbacks, one stressing social conditions 
and the other stressing political situations, are perhaps 
unusual in a U. S. History course. However, they have 
been successful in clarifying a period contemporary for 
us as tcachers, but ancient history to the student. 


HIs sampling of paperbacks which we use in 
sophomore and senior history classes may be 
of some interest, although probably some of 

the titles are already known to the reader — and 
possibly used by him. More important than what 
we use is how we use these paperbacks. What 
techniques are being developed which are specifically 
applicable to the use of many small books in place of 
one large one? 


Techniques obviously vary with the teacher, the 
class, and the grade level, but here are some of the 
things we have done: 


1. Interesting comparisons may be made of the different 
authors’ interpretations of history. Van Loon, Glover, 
and Cheney all tackle the decay of Roman civilization 
differently. Or, take a narrower subject, such as the 
basis of the Jackson movement in this country. Hof- 
stadter’s American Political Tradition gives one interpre- 
tation, while Schlesinger’s Age of Fackson gives quite 
another interpretation. We find that most students need 
some guide posts when doing this type of assignment; 
some questions to try to answer as they read, or a list of 
things to look for. 


2. If you are a teacher who believes in the value of time lines 
for developing a sense of chronology, as well as training 
in relating important events, you might find, as we did, 
that having your students use two or three different books 
for reference on the same historical period brings added 
knowledge and insight. Different authors stress different 
important events for varying reasons. This will be clear 
to the student when he has a number of books at hand all 
the time. 


3. A number of the books we use are biographies, which 
provide material for study of a period in depth and 


character study in detail (i.e. Charlemagne, Cleopatra, 
Harry of Monmouth, etc.). Questions of personality, 
human motivation, and character analysis may be 
discussed in many ways with such biographies as back- 
ground material, 


4. We make use of original sources with such books as 
Eileen Powers’ Medieval People and Viking Press books 
entitled Greek Reader, Roman Reader, etc. 


5. Assignments are made, where possible, to fit the individual 
student’s reading ability and interest. This is relatively 
easy where a number of books are involved. Example: 
the slower, plodding type of 10th grade student should 
never tackle Amy Kelly’s Eleanor of Aquitaine but would 
probably enjoy Harold Lamb’s Charlemagne. 


6. Classes have been divided into halves and thirds for 
assignment purposes, with each group reading a different 
author on a common subject. Differences in interpre- 
tation and approach are brought out when the whole 
class meets for discussion. For example, in the 12th 
grade U. S. History course, the class might be divided 
into thirds, each group reading about some aspect of the 
First World War and the U. S. roleinit. When, if at all, 
should the U, S. have entered the war? George Kennan’s 
American Diplomacy might be read by one third of the 
class; Nevins and Commager, 4 Pocket History of the 
U. S. has a few pages for another third to read; Goldman, 
Rendezoous With Destiny has some pages covering the 
question, for the third part of the class. When everyone 
assembles for class discussion, the results are usually 
interesting! 


Y purpose here is not to discuss the pro’s 
M and con’s of textbooks vs. paperbacks, but 

rather to present as factually as possible a 
picture of what we have done — the books we use 
and how we use them. Whether or not it is wise to 
eliminate textbooks and use all paperbacks is a 
question of some magnitude. There are certainly 
many arguments on both sides and no easy answer. 
Since this is a related though separate topic, I hope 
that a future article will discuss the arguments for 
and against the use of paperbacks. In the meantime, 
your comments on the program outlined above would 
be most welcome. 














WE APOLOGIZE! 


We regret exceedingly that important parts of two 
consecutive sentences were omitted from Louis Zahner’s 
excellent article “Composition at the Barricades,” which 
appeared in the May 1960 issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
Scnoot Buttetin., The error occurs at the top of page 6, 
left-hand column, between lines nine and ten. The 
sentences should read: “‘If the answer is given by specific 
examples within his own experience, he is learning language. 
If it is given as a rewording in equally abstract and remote 
words, he is learning incantation.” (The omission is 
shown here in italics.) 


Perhaps our mistake will cause some of our readers to 
look up this fine article. We hope so, 
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PHRASED READING 
Final Report 


OVERING the period from February 1958 to the 
C present, this report will sum up your Bureau’s 
efforts to learn how the arrangement of the 
printed text affects reading efficiency. Basic to our 
study were the following assumptions: 


1. It is one of the functions of the Bureau of Research 
to investigate any idea which might reasonably 
lead to the raising of the educational level. 

2. Facility of comprehension in reading is vital to 
education. The discovery of any means of raising 
the general level of reading comprehension would 
quickly be translated into a rise in the general 
level of education. 


3. To read well, to comprehend deeply and rapidly, 
one must read a text as the author intended it to 
be read, phrased as the author himself would 
phrase it. The author, however, has very limited 
means of indicating his phrasing; punctuation, the 
rules for which seem to be highly controversial, 
goes scarcely far enough to bring the author and 
reader into a meeting of the minds. To what 
extent even punctuation in some sentences is vital 
to comprehension, however, is brought out in a 
recent Boston G/ode story: Actress Eleanora Duse, 
having watched a performance of Sarah Bernhardt, 
sent this note backstage: ““Eleanora Duse says 
Sarah Bernhardt is a great actress.”” Wishing to 
return the compliment, Berhardt had only to add 
two commas to the note: “Eleanora Duse, says 
Sarah Bernhardt, is a great actress.” 

a. Going far beyond the limits of help from 
punctuation, however, is the assumption that 
the spoken word is father to the written word, 
that, through habit training, we naturally 
speak in phrases, most of which are not 
indicated by any mark of punctuation. Our 
long efforts to help poor readers to improve has 





Mr. Koehler, member of the faculty of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., and Chairman of the ISEB’s Bureau of Research, 
acknowledges with thanks the help of his colleagues on the Bureau: 
William S. Litterick, President of Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y., and Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass. 


EXPERIMENT: 


By the Bureau of Research of the ISEB 
Warren B. Koen.Ler, Chairman 


taught us that words are interdependent within 
meaningful groups; the meaning of a group of 
words can be completely destroyed by allowing 
its last word to slip over into the next group. 
“He had a little feebly/growing down on his 
chin,” for example, is meaningless. Whereas, 
“He had a little feebly growing down/on his 
chin,” becomes clear to the inexperienced 
reader. 


Induced by these assumptions, then, and our desire 
to extend to all readers inexpensively what we have 
so clearly been able to give to a few readers in small 
groups at great cost, we asked ourselves the following 
questions: 


1. Can the reading of most persons be improved 
simply by giving the author a means, in addition 
to punctuation, of indicating to the reader how 
his words should be read? 


2. Can poor readers be taught proper phrasing by 
having them read a phrased text, this skill even- 
tually carrying over to the conventional, un- 
phrased text? 


3. Can good candidates for intensive instruction in 
phrase reading be sifted out on the basis of their 
relative ease of reading the phrased text? Could, 
that is, a comparison of a pupil’s reading of both a 
phrased and an unphrased text be used diagnosti- 
cally? 

4. Assuming, as a point of departure, a double space 
between meaningful phrases to be the most 
efficient means of segregating those phrases, will 
the resulting longer total linage of that text 
dissipate any advantage resulting from greater 
ease and security in finding the phrase? 


5. Would, however, the present excellent reader, who 
we have assumed has achieved his excellence 
through having acquired skill in isolating phrases 
appropriate to his own degree of familiarity with 
the text in hand, find himself handicapped when 
confronted with someone else’s phrasing of the 
text, a minimum length of phrase designed for less 
skillful readers? 
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ITH these assumptions and questions in mind, 
W therefore, a trial run of an experiment 
designed to test the validity of the assump- 

tions, and, hopefully, to answer at least parts of some 
of the questions, was made in February and March of 
1958. A form of the Paragraph Meaning part of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, was 
reprinted, with permission of the World Book Com- 
pany, with its meaningful phrases, according to our 
judgment, divided by double spaces. Although every 
practicable effort was made to make the type face of 
this experimental form as nearly that of the regular 
control form as possible, the type face used by our 
local printer produced a more pleasing page than that 
of the alternate form of the regular, published test. 
Further, the paper used in printing this original 
experimental form was a 20-pound bond, cheaper, for 
local reasons, than the darker paper used in the 
regular Stanford. On the other hand, the distance 


the eye of the pupil must travel in reading the ex- 
perimental, phrased text was longer by some six lines, 
128 as compared to 122 for the regular text, or about 
5%. 

This experimental form was administered to the 
Milton Academy boys of grades 7 and 8. Five days 
later, the regular form J, an alternate form, was 
administered to the same boys. A comparison of the 
results of these two tests, as summarized below, 
favored the phrased, experimental form, the median 
being about a grade higher than the median for the 
reading of the control test, as previously reported. 

No special instruction in phrase reading had been 
given to the group as a whole, although a number of 
the members of these classes had had special training 
in phrase reading as a part of their regular instruction, 
and the policy of the school has long favored the 
phrased approach to good reading. Nor was the 
special nature of this test pointed out to the boys. 





























Grade 7 Grade 8 
Phrased Unphrased Phrased Unphrased 
Test Test Test Test 

Testing Date 2/28/58 3/5/58 2/28/58 3/5/58 
Number of Students 23 23 31 31 
Median 

(Public School Grade Scale) 12.3 11.1 12.7 11.5 
Range 

(Public School Grade Scale) 8.7-12.9+ 9.3-12.7 9.5-12.8+ 7.3-12.7 
Number of Students who 

Answered all Items Correctly 9 0 12 0 




















ITH these seemingly encouraging results in 

WV) hand, therefore, it appeared desirable to 

your Bureau to extend the base of our 
experiment, to see whether seventh and eighth grade 
pupils in a large number of member schools would 
find their reading helped by having their texts grouped 
by meaningful phrases. 

To this end, therefore, having secured the promise 
of cooperation of the World Book Company, The 
Educational Records Bureau, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ISEB and, eventually, 154 ISEB 
member schools, we printed another experimental 
form of the Stanford Paragraph Meaning Test, this 
time, however, using identical type and paper in both 
the phrased and the unphrased tests. We were unable, 
however, to make the total linage of the two tests 
identical without what would have been an undesirable 


crowding of the letters within words; readers of the 
experimental form were still obliged to scan about 
5% more space in covering all of the printed lines in 
that test. 


The second revision of the phrased test was ad- 
ministered to one half of the pupils in grades 7 and 
8 of 134 ISEB member schools; simultaneously in 
each school, the other half of these grades, chosen at 
random, took the unphrased form of the test. This 
meant that the same pupils were not taking both 
forms of the test, as was the case in the trial run on 
Milton Academy boys. Having a larger statistical 
base, some 8096 pupils, members of the Bureau felt 
that a comparison of the relative merits of the phrased 
and unphrased tests could be gained by this random 
sampling method. 
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Although 154 member schools eventually agreed to 





after our test supplies had been exhausted or because 






























































participate in this experiment, the results from only they failed to give both forms of the tests. The 
111 could be used, either because their assent arrived results follow: 
Grade 7 Grade 8 
PARAGRAPH MEANING 
Phrased Unphrased Phrased Unphrased 
Test Test Test Test 
Total Pupils 1558 1576 1551 1508 
Q3 11.6 11.5 12.3 12.3 
Median 10.5 10.5 11.4 11.3 
Ql 8.7 8.8 10.3 9.7 
Range 2.9-12.9+ 2.8-12.9+- 3.6-12.9+ 2.8-12.9+ 
RATE 
No. Lines to Read 128 122 128 122 
No. Words to Read 1128 1128 1128 1128 
Q 3 (Words Read in 
10 Minutes) 784 827 882 893 
Median (Words Read in 
10 Minutes) 696 726 756 760 
Q 1 (Words Read in 
10 Minutes) 603 629 668 669 
Range (Lines Read) 19-128 12-122 17-128 25-122 























T is clear from these figures that the overall 
results of the random sampling phase of the 
experiment require that we answer our first 

question, namely, Can most readers improve their 
reading by means of a phrased text, No. The answer 
to our fourth question, namely, Will the resulting 
longer linage of the phrased text dissipate any ad- 
vantage of the phrased test, is Probably. 

On the other hand, a study of the detailed break- 
down of the results by schools, too extensive to be 
put into a report in this form, indicates that 47 of the 
104 schools had grade 7 pupils who read the phrased 
test better than the unphrased test, 19 of these meeting 
or exceeding the original Milton Academy experience 
of a full grade better. Twenty-two of these also read 
the material faster. Among grade 8 pupils, 51 of the 
99 schools had median scores which were higher by a 
grade or more. Sixty-four of these schools had grade 


8 pupils who read the material of the unphrased test 
faster, 28 by 10% or more. It seemed clear, then, 
that experience with the unphrased test differed 
markedly from school to school, for reasons which 
only difficult and intensive research could reveal, but 
that these differences are pretty well ironed out in the 
total results. An unresolved variable, of course, is 
still the difference in linage between the two forms 
of the test. 


ACED, then, with conflicting results of the trial 
run and the random sampling phase of the 
experiment, members of the Bureau, aided in- 

valuably by Dr. Arthur Traxler and Dr. Robert 
North of the Educational Records Bureau, decided to 
conduct still another experiment with this material, 
this time asking each pupil to take both forms of the 
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test, as in the trial run, and reprinting both forms of 
the test with the same type face on identical paper. 
The phrased form of the test, however, still had to be 
about 16% longer than the unphrased form in order 
to use the double-spacing between phrases and to 
avoid crowding of letters. This would tend to give 
us an answer to our initial question number 3, namely, 
can a comparison of a pupil’s reading of phrased and 
unphrased texts be used diagnostically to sift out 
those presently poor readers who could be made better 
by instruction in the principles of phrase reading? 


For this purpose, the consent of the Superintendent 
of Schools in Milton, Mass. and the Principal of the 
Cunningham Junior High School of Milton, Mr. 


Grade 7 (139) 


Donald Allison, gave us the opportunity to test grade 
7 and 8 pupils in a good public school who had not 
previously been given a phrased test. We adminis- 
tered the material to their grade 7 pupils on January 
25, 1960, beginning at 8:30 A.M., and to their grade 
8 pupils at the same hour on January 26, 1960. The 
plan was this: one half of each grade was given an 
unphrased test, the other half a phrased test, both 
being taken simultaneously. At the end of these 
tests, the forms were reversed, those who had taken 
the unphrased test first were given a phrased test. 
The reason for this split approach was to counter- 
balance any practice effect which might favor the form 
taken second, or possibly a fatigue effect favoring 
the form taken first. The results follow: 


Grade 8 (118) 





















































PARAGRAPH MEANING (Public School Grade Scale) 
Phrased Unphrased Phrased Unphrased 
Test Test ‘lest Test 
Lines to be Read 132 113 132 113 
Q3 10.7 10.7 11.8 12.1 
Median 9.0 9.2 10.3 10.6 
Q1 6.7 6.9 8.4 8.9 
Range 3.2-12.9+ 3.5-12.9 5.3-12.9+ 4.2-12.9+ 
(43 Correct (41 Correct (43 Correct (43 Correct 
Answers) Answers) Answers) Answers) 
RATE (Number of Words Read in 10 Minutes) 
Lines to be Read 132 113 132 113 
Q3 745.6 800.6 825.6 850.8 
Median 642.5 691.0 700.0 740.0 
Ql 554.8 618.8 672.5 647.7 
Range 257-1014 295-1047 298-1084 463-1061 




















AKING the composite results of this final phase 

of the experiment, then, at face value, it must 
be concluded that the phrased test as it was 

set up here does not benefit the 7th grade reader in 
comprehension or in rate of reading, although the 
highest level of comprehension was achieved on the 
phrased test, a top of 43 correct answers as opposed 
to 41 on the unphrased test. In grade 8, however, 
comprehension of the unphrased material was not 


superior to that of the phrased form of the test. Nor 
did the figures for rate of reading in this grade favor 
the phrased test except in the bottom quartile and 
in the top speed of the best readers. A break-down 
of these rate figures reveals the curious fact, however, 
that the 53 members of grade 8 who took the phrased 
test second achieved, as a group, and at all quartile 
levels, a much higher reading rate on that phrased 
form than was achieved by either group on the un- 
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phrased form. In nearly all cases, incidental to this 
observation, the test taken second yielded higher 
scores than those achieved by the other half of the 
class who took that test first, confirming the results 
of other studies that students of this age benefit from 
a warm-up run on a test of only twenty-five minutes; 
there is definitely a practice effect favoring the second 
test, taken immediately. All conclusions drawn from 
these figures, furthermore, must be modified in favor 
of the phrased test in view of the fact that the reader 
had to cover 16% more space to reach its end than 
the reader of the unphrased form. 


Perhaps the most interesting result of this final 
phase of the experiment, however, was the answer it 
seems to give to our initial question number 3, Can 
the material be used to diagnose faults in a poor 
reader’s reading? Certainly we could expect no such 
differences in results between two identical, alternate 
form tests taken consecutively as we have found to 
exist in the cases of some individuals taking the 
phrased and the unphrased tests here. The individuals 
favoring the unphrased test just about balance out 
those favoring the phrased test, as the composite 
results show, but long experience in modifying reading 
difficulties urgently suggests that any pupil who can 
move from a failure position in reading the con- 
ventional, unphrased text to an honor position in 
his class when reading the phrased form, as a signi- 
ficant number of pupils did in this experiment, is a 
most likely candidate for instruction in phrase reading. 
On the other hand, those reading the conventional 
text badly and reading the phrased text even worse 
need attention, always keeping in mind the variable 
of the I Q, of another sort. Reading, being a most 
complicated process, can be poor for a variety of 
reasons calling for a variety of remedial approaches. 


N summary of all three phases of this experiment 
in phrase reading, then, our answer to our initial 
question number 1, Can most readers improve 

their reading by shifting to a phrased text?, is “No,” 
according to the results of this experiment, although 
until a means of equalizing the line-length of the 
compared forms is found, hopefully in further studies, 
this answer must be qualified. 


No answer to question number 2, Can pupils be 
taught to read by phrases by reading a phrased text?, 
arises from this study. Further study of this question 
would be relatively simple and profitable. 


Question number 3, Can the material be used 
diagnostically? is, we suggest, tentatively answered 
“Yes,” but the final answer must wait upon a further 


study in which follow-up instruction in phrase reading 
of certain pupils is undertaken. 


Our answer to question number 4, Will the longer 
linage of the phrased text in this experiment cloud the 
issue?, is “Probably,” although a further study in 
which the phrased text linage is made equal to that 
of the unphrased text, regardless of letter crowding, 
is indicated. Further, it might prove profitable to 
test our assumption that the double space is the best 


means of separating phrases, using, perhaps, a slash 
mark or an asterisk. 


Finally, our answer to question number 5, Would 
the present excellent reader be handicapped by having 
to conform to someone else’s phrasing?, is “Probably.” 








1960 PRIZE WINNERS 


The two articles that won the 1959-60 PRIZE 
CONTEST are published in this issue. They are “The 
Pastoral Function,” by William Nesbitt, and “A Sixth 
Grade Experiment,” by Robert Nowe. 














12, Arkwright Road, 
London, N. W. 3. 


October Ist, 1960, 
The Editor, 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN 
Dear Madam: 


I should very much like to spend the academic year 
1961/2 teaching in the United States, and wonder if you 
can help me to arrange for a post. 

I am at present teaching at the Lady Eleanor Holles 
School, a public school for girls near London, where I have 
been for the last seven years. I am in charge of the physics 
department and teach the girls from their fourth year in 
the Senior School (about fourteen years) until they leave 
to go to University, or for further training, at about 
eighteen years of age. At present I am running the 
Science Club, and the Photographic Club which I formed 
last year. 

I was educated at Oakdene, a private school in 
Buckinghamshire, and at Queen’s College, London. I 
then went to University College, London, where I took a 
Special Physics degree in 1952. After College I trained at 
Hughes Hall, Cambridge, and hold their Diploma of 
Education. While at London University I was awarded 
Fencing Colours, and I still fence fairly regularly. 

I was born in London in 1929 and have lived there, 
except for the War years, and for a period of eight years, 
when my father was Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. I have travelled quite widely in 
Europe, and have visited North Africa. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know of any 
suitable posts of which you may hear, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) Marian R. Jolowicz 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 





it a belief in the Creator. 


their dreams. 





This I Ask From My Son’s School 


That he learn something of the infinite majesty of the creation and with 


That he develop a faith of three parts: in himself, in his feliowman, and in 
Almighty God; further, that he be not afraid to admit his beliefs. 


That he learn that man’s destiny is the total of all men’s behavior and 


That he learn the duties and obligations of citizenship in a social group 
and not to worry about the privileges that may be connected therewtih 
just as he learn that the ultimate pleasure is in giving — not getting. 

That he learn that true learning comes from discussion — not argument. 

That he learn that freedom is positive — not negative. 
freedom to do — not freedom from doing. 

That he learn information which is knowledge, but more important — 
that he learn to use knowledge, which is wisdom. 


(reprinted from The Proctor Academy Alumni Bulletin, Andover, N. H.) 


That he seek 


A Proctor Parent 








SUGAR AND SPICE 


Through the years we have looked at many class 
photographs of boys’ schools, some of them 100 years 
old. Except for the temporary interest of identifying 
faces, they left us cold. Now we take a new look, 
having come upon four half-page cuts of the vintages 
of 1910, 1935, 1950, and 1955 in the Dobbs Alumnae 
Bulletin, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
After our first look at the middie blouses of 1910 
contrasted with the bouffante skirts of 1955 our eyes 
were attracted by the radiant faces of the girl gradu- 
ates, which gave off such a glow of the happy lives 
that lay ahead of them that we were infected with 
their happiness. It was a fine center spread. 


The same issue contains excerpts from cards seeking 
news from former faculty members. Nice idea that, 
too? 

* 

“The Big Squeeze, a picture narrative about 
admission to The Hill,” is the title of a two-page 
spread in The Hill School Bulletin, Pottstown, Pa. It 
depicts five of the stages in the selection of 130 
candidates from among 743 bona fide applicants. It 
is an impressive and convincing explanation of a 


subject which needs constant clarification these days. 
We are sad for the ever-increasing group of alumni 
sons and daughters who fail to meet the admission 
requirements of their parents’ alma maters. 


7 


A large part of an issue of The Northfield 4/umnae 
Chronicle (Mass.) is devoted to “Student Work in the 
Boarding School.” The cover photograph appro- 
priately has the title “Domestic Work — an essential 
part of the fabric of school life,” as it shows a pretty 
student working at a hot oven. 


* 


Quoting from these pages on the pros and cons of 
“Why an Alumni Directory?” The 4W.S. Alumnae 
News, of the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., 
poses the question ““Would you like a directory?” On 
the same day when we received The Alumnae News a 
concise economical-looking alumni directory of St. 
George’s School, Middletown, R.I., came to our desk, 
and there was a telephone call from a New York 
Metropolitan area school stating that ‘“‘the Wall 
Street alumni want a directory.” Reason obvious? 
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President Fox, of Punahou School, Honolulu, keeps 
plugging along patiently, telling his alumni and 
parents all he knows about the stiffer competition for 
college entrance. Opening paragraphs of a recent 
installment on the subject are worth quoting: 

Want to go to Yale, Stanford, M.I.T., Wellesley 
or Smith? 

Then read, read, read at every opportunity — from 
the time you are in primary school. 


Parents, if your youngster loves to read so much 
that ‘‘his nose is literally stuck in a book,” you are 
lucky. This means he has mastered the first big step 
toward preparing himself for admission to a good college. 

If a youngster were to read one good piece of 
literature a week (and this doesn’t include comics or 
the “love-lorn” columns) outside of his school assign- 
ments, during the four or five years before he takes his 
College Board examinations, his score would be signifi- 
cantly higher than it would otherwise be. 


Young would-be scientists should not confine all of 
their reading to science fiction. In addition to fiction, 
the reading should include literature, history, biography, 
poetry, and drama—almost anything. A College 
Board examination requires what college programs 
require. It requires the ability to read, ability to under- 
stand what you have read, and the ability to take out 
what you have understood and use it. 


* 


News letters do not often contain such items as 
this: a listing of the ranking scholars of a school. 
That is the content of two-thirds of a page of a four- 
page news letter of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Exact grade averages were published, with the top 
being 94 and the school average 76.3, at the latest 


mid-years. 
— 


“Will your employer pay half of your gift to Mount 
Hermon? If not, see if this can help persuade him 
that he should.” Under that challenging title Mount 
Hermon School for Boys has published a convincing 
six-page folder. They offer copies through their 
alumni office at Mount Hermon, Mass. 


* 


A new wrinkle: Hamilton Warren, director of Verde 
Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., sends to his school’s 
mailing list a plea for recommendations of persons to 
replace two departing faculty members. He describes 
the qualifications for a biology and a history teacher, 
then tells of his plans for a transcontinental trip, 
during which opportunities for interviews may be 


provided. 


* 


After Miss Ayako Saito, a graduate of Kobe College 
and teacher at Konan Girls’ School, Kobe, Japan, had 
spent a semester at Emma Willard School, Troy, 





N. Y., an attractive folder containing her photograph 
and reflecting the special values of her visit was 
published. The simple beauty of the presentation 
attracted us. Care in choosing for the English 
captions “Legend” hand type that would match the 
Japanese type used on the page containing Miss 
Saiko’s message was another indication of the meti- 
culous attention to detail of Wayne Davis of Boston, 
who supervises all of the school’s attractive printed 
matter. 
* 


“Dana Hall in the Colleges”’ is the title of a recent 
issue of the Dana Hall Bulletin, nicely executed and 
with an important foreword by Mrs. Johnston, 
principal of that Wellesley, Mass., school. The 
twenty-four pages cover every phase of the subject. 


* 


The 1960 edition of Teaching and Learning, pub- 
lished by The Ethical Culture Schools of New York 
City, contains “Washington Report; talk is sometimes 
expensive,” by Edith R. Brill, a graduate of the 
schools. The piece presents serious observations on 
such subjects as Legislation on the Drawing Board; 
The National Defense Education Act, one year later; 
Juvenile Delinquency; and Youth Conservation. 


“Associates of The Rockland Country Day School,’’ 
South Nyack, N. Y., have been created to carry the 
school’s educational activities to the surrounding 
community and, as an agency, to enable the school to 
serve as a forum for the public discussion and exami- 
nation of significant issues in American education. 
An impressive program of “forum-discussions” ran 
through the first five months of the year. 


* 


To strengthen further its relationships with the 
neighboring Syracuse, N. Y., community, the Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y., invited civic leaders to “‘take 
the review” at regular Sunday afternoon parades. 
The program was instituted by Brig. Gen. James K. 
Wilson, Jr., U.S.A. (Ret.), superintendent of the 
school. 


* 


There are many fascinating features in the June 
issue of The Thacher School A/umni Bulletin, Ojai, 
Calif. At the cost of by-passing several of these, we 
note particularly the “Looking into the Past’’ feature, 
beginning with “Sixty Years Ago” and covering every 
ten years to date, with snappy little sentences de- 
scribing the doings of those times which reflect the 
growth of the school. Headmaster Newton K. Chase 
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never misses a chance to present Thacher to its public 
in the favorable light it so well reflects. 


* 


The Loomis Viewpoint, number four of volume one, 
indicates that this series deserves careful reading. 
The dissertation in number four is by Francis O. 
Grubbs, headmaster of the Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn. The editor of The Viewpoint is Norman C. 
Smith, who wears a different hat each time he crosses 
our path. The publication will be issued ‘‘occasion- 
ally” as questions and topics of interest to alumni and 
friends of Loomis arise which merit special attention. 


a 


It must have come from the Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I., although no address appears on it: 
a remarkable annual giving piece entitled “‘A Sixteen- 
Hour Day,” which pictures the life of a teacher as 
counsellor, chaperone, proctor, “Emily Post,” super- 
visor, tutor, adviser, and coach — all perhaps in one 
day’s program. Then comes the clincher: $100 will 
give one teacher an increase of $2 a week — $20,000 
would allow raises of $30 a month.” 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


Of course you could not possibly see as many school 
publications as cross our desk — but, have you ever 
noticed, in those you do see, the tendency to accent 
the negative? “It didn’t rain, for once, on Home- 
Coming Day.” “Only three boys have run away 
from school since Christmas.” “Many who had 
planned to come failed to appear for one reason or 
another.” Bogged down by the daily routine, the 
teacher or administrative officer can become so put 
upon that the disheartening angles of life are first 
remembered. Why put the heartaches of now and 
yesteryear in print for all to see? 


* 


A novel twist? The kindergarten departments of 
The Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Cal., were visited 
by the city’s assistant superintendent of schools and 
the director of elementary schools preliminary to 
their making recommendations for the revision of the 
kindergarten program in the public schools. 


* 


One of our member schools near a metropolis mails 
five news releases in one envelope, all bearing the 
same date, to the city newspapers. Some of them are 
of two to five pages each. Would a city editor feel 
overwhelmed and discard all or would the opportunity 


for selection result in at least one item being published? 
The releases were of a sort that could have been spread 


over a week or more. 
+ 


In The Hotchkiss Record, Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., the boy editors plead at length for a 
greater interest among the student body toward 
national and international affairs. The tone of this 
student newspaper editorially contrasts vividly with 
that of some other equally distinguished school 
papers, where the dominant note is criticism of the 
administration, even to the degree of naming names. 
On one occasion the editor bemoaned the fact that 
on a particular week he had nothing to gripe about! 
In some quarters the faculty advisor seems to view 
the power of the student press with trepidation. 


* 


It is not often that a school aims to bring its mailing 
list up to date from the angle of “if you do not wish 
future mailings,” but Wayland Academy, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., has done just that. The letter is a friendly 
one—to the 4,300 who receive The Wayland 
Greetings. The way out is made easy for those no 
longer desiring that piece of mail and “all other 
Wayland literature.” Perhaps their method is better 
than the more usual approach to those who “wish 
future mailings.” We don’t know. 


* 


“Instead of following the well-known custom of 
many schools and colleges of importing some very 
important person with a famous name, we have 
established the custom at Peddie of choosing one of 
our boys from the senior class, usually the vale- 
dictorian, to have the honor of delivering our Com- 
mencement address. He is not instructed in what he 
must say.” So comments the headmaster of The 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., in The Peddie 
Chronicle. Then he publishes the 1960 address, 
demonstrating that this year at least no mistake was 
made in the choice of the boy who spoke. 


MISCELLANY 


It was almost thirty years ago when a barber in 
Pottstown, Pa., gave a struggling young English 
teacher at The Hill School credit on a thirty-five-cent 
haircut (sic!). It was only a few months ago that the 
teacher returned to the school’s campus for a visit — 
coincidentally on the same day that the barber had 
been telling a school official about two persons of the 
school’s family, one an alumnus and the other a 
former teacher, who still owed him for haircuts. The 
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teacher was James A. Michener, distinguished author, 
and he was paying his first visit to The Hill since 
leaving the faculty in 1931. This is no tale of the 
South Pacific but of Pennsylvania Dutchland, where 
cash and credit have wide disparity. The story was 
too good not to be told to Mr. Michener who, after 
some chiding from his wife, betook himself to the 
barber and said, “Here is the thirty-five cents I owe 
you from the last time you cut my hair.” 


The episode is recorded here with Mr. Michener’s 
approval. He wrote to The Hill: “It was a really 
delightful experience and one that I am appreciating 


in retrospect.” 
* 


From Time, September 5, 1960: 


Public Relations tab picked up by business and 
industry this year will total $2 billion. U.S. now has 
some 1,350 public relations firms, more than 100,000 
p-r. men, 


In 1913, when we first turned a youthful (immature) 
mind to this field, one could count the New York 
City “‘publicity men,” as they were then named, on 
one’s fingers. And if the theatrical and circus press 
agents had been added, the total would not have 
exceeded fifty. Outside the City there were almost 
none. Their total “take” in those days must have 
been in the low six figures. 


* 


How many tax-free schools make some tangible 
contribution to the towns where they are located? 
We mean contributions in addition to the very tangible 
benefits they bestow by doing business with local 
concerns and giving employment to local citizens. 
One boys’ boarding school annually gives the town a 
sum of money as a “thank you”’ for its tax-free status. 
Many schools share their artificial skating rinks with 
the town, make their campuses available to town 
groups, offer special scholarships to local boys and 
girls. 





NEWS OF OLD GRADS 


(of the ISEB’s Public Relations Committee) 

Leslie R. Severinghaus (’47-’51), headmaster of 
The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., was the 
recipient of the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters at the June Commencement of Trinity College 
in Hartford, Conn. Later, at the annual meeting of 
The Country Day School Headmasters’ Association, 
held on the campus of Kenyon College in Ohio, Dr. 
Severinghaus was elected president of the Association. 


Kenneth C. Parker (44-59), the public relations 
man at Trinity College, is the recipient of the Steuer 
Award for Outstanding Achievement from Eagle- 
brook School, Deerfield, Mass. He has been a trustee 
and active alumnus of the school for many years. 


Ogden Miller (’51-’55), headmaster of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., appears in the September 13 issue 
of Look, which featured New England. The article 
stated that there are in New England “200 accredited 
preparatory schools with academic standards of 
exceptional excellence,” and with a total enrollment 
of “about 30,000.” 








COMING IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


A report on his visit to the United States — and the 
ISEB Annual Conference — last spring, “In Frankness to 
Friends,” by Henry J. G. Collis, Headmaster of St. Paul’s 
Junior School in London. Mr. Collis wrote his report 
during the summer, but unhappily lack of space prevented 
it from appearing in this issue. 


+ 


A list of teaching positions that will be available in 
ISEB member schools in 1961-1962. A special form on 
which these positions can be reported has been sent to 
every member school. The deadline is December 15. 


This listing will supplement, not replace, the regular 
“Personals” department. 














WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Brices, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 

Three new courses have been added this year to the 
curriculum of the Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif.: 
German, physical science, and the history of ideas. 


The physical science course is designed for seniors 
whose primary interest lies in fields other than 
science. It is a full-credit laboratory course touching 
on all the major areas of science. The course in the 
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history of ideas, also for seniors, is a full-credit lecture 
course in the history of the major philosophies, both 
East and West. The emphasis is on the Greeks, the 
Enlightenment, and the nineteenth century. 





Catlin Gabel High School, Portland, Ore., 
reports a new basic English course, New Approach to 
Writing, taught on the large-class principle by Charles 
S. Nauss, recently-appointed principal, to all high- 
school students three periods per week in addition to 
their regular English classes. Locally known as 
subject “A,” this course offers no credit, and all 
students must take it until they pass. 


The content of the course is not new. The tech- 
niques being employed represent innovation: (1) the 
use of an original diagram, which was used successfully 
in some Subject “‘A”’ classes at U.C.L.A., from 1947 
to 1951; (2) color association with parts of speech, 
which was added to the diagram in 1957 at Trinity 
School, Columbus, Ga., where New Approach to 
Writing was classroom-tested with an eighth grade, 
which registered a gain of two years and nine months 
during the three-months’ time the book was being 
written and presented in class, with the author as 
teacher. These results were repeated during the next 
two years under the teaching of Mrs. Paul Garrison. 


Each student “works his way” out of the course by 
passing satisfactorily five “examinations”: (1) spell- 
ing; (2) parts of speech, phrases, and clauses; (3) 
sentence structure and usage; (4) punctuation; (5) 
writing three consecutive, satisfactory themes for his 
English teacher. 


Exemption from examinations and instruction in 
these five areas follows satisfactory completion of 
each part. Thus, a student spends time only on what 
he needs to know. Numerous drills require students 
to give original examples of the subject under con- 
sideration. The author and director of the course, 
Charles S. Nauss, expects continued good results. 





The revised curriculum of The Gunnery, Wash- 
ington, Conn., which was mentioned briefly in the 
May 1960 issue, has now been put into effect and is 
functioning smoothly. Freshmen and sophomores are 
required under the new system to carry five courses, 
each of which meets four or five periods a week. In 
addition, work in mathematics is required of all boys 
during all four years of their stay at The Gunnery. 
Another innovation is the shifting of United States 
history from the senior to the junior year, which has 
been achieved by combining ancient and medieval 


history in a one-year course to be taught in the fresh- 
man year. The senior year is thereby free for special 
advanced work in history and related studies. 


Foreign language courses at The Gunnery will meet 
four rather than five times a week for students who 
experience some difficulty in the language area or who 
are carrying two foreign languages. This will enable 
a boy to extend the usual three-year foreign language 
program to four years. 





The advanced course in biology offered this year at 
The Harley School, Rochester, N. Y., is oriented 
more toward physiology and bio-chemistry than are 
most advanced biology courses. Students have 
studied biology and chemistry, and, although they 
have not had physics, they will be impressed with the 
fact that a knowledge of physics is essential to the 
biologist. There are two underlying themes or 
objectives of this course. One is to search for more 
complete answers to problems concerning how and 
why living organisms function. The second stems 
from the first, and is best stated in terms of the 
question: What are the classic experiments of recent 
years which have greatly added to our knowledge of 
life functions, and who was responsible for the original 
work? 


A coordinated program of history, science, and 
English comprising a study of “Cultural Geography” 
will be undertaken this year by Grade VIII at Harley. 
History classes will deal primarily with geography 
and its effects on people in various parts of the world. 
Science classes will emphasize earth measurement, 
earth science, and certain other scientific approaches 
to the earth and its parts. English classes will read 
works of fiction, poetry, and nonfiction dealing with 
forces discovered in the history and science classes. 
Essentially, the purpose of this program is to help 
these Middle School students consolidate the bits 
and pieces of literary, historical, and scientific infor- 
mation they have already acquired; to give them at 
this crucial stage some sense of the interrelation of 
major subject areas. 


Harley has instituted an experimental program in 
mathematics at the seventh grade level, consisting of 
new material involving number systems, the concept 
of sets, and the specialized application of arithmetical 
tools. An excellent set of booklets published by the 
Winston Publishing Company is being used, and 
parents of seventh grade youngsters are being en- 
couraged to read Irving Adler’s most readable new 
book, The New Mathematics, so that they may under- 
stand more fully the objectives of the new approach. 
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The English department has developed from its 
combined course material and teaching experience a 
manual which is being used in Grades 7-12, and by 
the entire faculty of the school in its dealings with 
English composition and written work generally. 
Need has been felt for some standard forms and 
standard approaches to standard kinds of work. The 
booklet is aimed at teachers of English in the lower 
grades, to give them an idea of what is expected in 
the upper grades, with some recommendations for 
their own curricula. It is for teachers of other 
subjects in the upper grades, to ensure a common 
standard for written work. 





A course in Russian has been added this year to 
the foreign language curriculum at the Latin School 
of Chicago. It is open to sophomores, juniors and 
seniors and is taught by a Russian-speaking teacher, 
whose earliest native language was Russian. Nine 
students are enrolled in the course. The school also 
offers a course in Russian and Far East history. 


The school’s curriculum committee, organized in 
1959 to undertake a comprehensive survey of curri- 
culum practices in the school, was reorganized in 
1960 to provide for plenary sessions of the committees 
of the Upper and Lower Schools, for the sake of 
better coordinated planning. The committee’s work 
to date has consisted chiefly of conducting opinion 
surveys to ascertain the state of teacher attitudes 
towards present curriculum arrangements and of 
gathering, from the several departments, statements 
of objectives and current practices together with 
recommendations for improvements. There has been 
considerable progress in a revision of the mathematics 
curriculum. The mathematics department has form- 
ally adopted the School Mathematics Study Group 
Program for grades seven through twelve. The Latin 
School is the first high school in the Chicago area to 
do this. Having carried on its work on an intra- 
departmental basis, the committee is now ready to 
study objectives on a school-wide basis. 





The curriculum at Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is presenting additional courses in 
advanced placement this fall. Encouraged by the 
enthusiasm of able students for work comparable to 
that of undergraduates in college and by the accept- 
ance of such work by colleges themselves, Robert N. 
Cunningham, headmaster, has extended the advanced 
placement program so that it now includes English, 
French, chemistry, and biology. Experimental classes 
in chemistry and French were in progress last year. 


In other areas, Moses Brown is instituting a course 
in the history of art and art appreciation and is en- 
larging its reading program in order to allow seventh 
and eighth grade students a thorough course in 
reading skills before admission to upper school. Heavy 
concentration in this field has for some years been a 
valuable part of the upper school’s program. Lower 
school, grades I through VI, has carried out a most 
successful ten-year program of homogeneous reading 
groups, meeting on a daily basis. Such groups cut 
across the lines of grade levels, able boys of the fourth 
grade, for instance, meeting with groups from the 
fifth or sixth grade. It is hoped that the new courses 
in the middle school years will unify and strengthen 
the school’s endeavor to produce students with strong 
skill rather than adequacy in reading. 





During the past summer the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., was analyzed 
and revised by members of the department of military 
science. Among the changes was the addition of two 
hours in classroom discussion to the leadership training 
courses for each cadet taking Military Schools Train- 
ing III. Situations are presented orally by the 
instructor, and the cadet is then called upon to give 
his solution. Cadets comment on each other’s 
replies, and both speed and merit are emphasized in 
solving the problems. 


At NYMA, the close cooperation with nearby 
USMA, West Point, continues each year. The M-1 
rifle firing program took place this fall at Camp 
Buckner, on the West Point Reservation. Also 
scheduled for the fall term was the study of the 106 
mm recoilless rifle by the cadets of N. Y. Military 
Academy under the supervision of their “visiting 
professors” from USMA. 


The expanding foreign language program at New 
York Military Academy, under which Russian was 
established in 1958, has inaugurated this fall the 
second critical language in three years, the study of 
Chinese. The course is taught by Dr. John J. Gille, 
Ph. D., whose graduate work at the Regia Georgia 
Augusta University of Gottingen, Germany, was in 
the field of Sinology. Seven cadets, chosen from a 
group of volunteers, each with good verbal aptitude 
and a record of high achievement in previous language 
study, make up the course in Chinese. 





A new course using the seminar setting serves as 
the focal point of a thirteenth year academic program 
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at North Yarmouth Academy in Yarmouth, 
Maine. Seventeen. graduates of local high schools 
have enrolled in the post graduate program at this 
suburban Portland Country Day School. 


Through lecture, research, discussion, and labor- 
atory investigation, students undertake to develop 
skills such as note taking, term paper preparation, 
study methods, and verbal expression. The seminar 
meets daily for one hour and is taught by the depart- 
ment heads and Headmaster on a rotating basis. 
Subject matter covered includes English, comparative 
religions, mathematics, science, introduction to psy- 
chology, and history. 


Students are expected to spend approximately two 
hours daily in preparation for the class meeting, and 
must carry a course load of four major subjects in 
addition. Offered along with the regular secondary 
school curriculum are a fifth year English course and 
an advanced mathematics course. 





The Park School of Brooklandville, Md., is one 
of six schools in the Baltimore area selected to test a 
new program in high school biology this year. The 
new curriculum was developed by leading high school 
and university biologists under the sponsorship of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences and the 
National Science Foundation. The course, for tenth 
graders at the Park School, will place great emphasis 
on laboratory work in a detailed study of animal 
growth and development. During February and 
March the students will spend their entire class time 
in the laboratory. The Park School is the only 
independent school in the area to participate in this 
test project. The other schools are public high schools. 


For the first time this year, Park is offering a 
course in Russian, taught by Mrs. Fruma Max, a 
native-born Russian with a Ph. D. in chemistry. 
This is a continuation of a course given during the 
summer school session for tenth and eleventh graders. 
The school is also introducing a course in Russian 
history and art to be given one period a week. 





The faculty of the Park School of Buffalo is 
meeting once a week in three groups for the purpose 
of discovering ways to improve its teaching. English, 
foreign languages, and history teachers comprise one 
group, mathematics and science teachers a second 
group, and arts and physical education teachers the 
third. 


Since the opening of school discussions have 
centered around the specific question, ‘““What con- 


tribution does each teacher feel his subject makes to 
the total growth of a child?” It is hoped that from 
these discussions questions will emerge which will 
serve as guides in the planning and organizing of a 
more systematic approach to curriculum revisions. 





Having received such gratifying results from its 
“Reading — Thinking — Writing” summer program, 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., has offered a 
scaled-down program, principally concerned with 
developmental reading, to the students in the III and 
IV Forms for the coming year. The planned program, 
as outlined by Ralph J. Hossman, director of courses 
at the school, will be conducted by a member of the 
Perkiomen staff who has been specially trained in the 
presentation of the material. It consists of initial 
and terminal testing, personal consultation, and 
reading training, and will be carried on in small groups 
to insure individualized attention, for a period of 
approximately eight weeks. 





Beginning this year, all students in The Pingry 
School’s upper school (grades 9-12) are being offered 
a course in developmental reading. The classes are 
limited to ten to twelve boys of this Elizabeth, N. J. 
day school, sectioned according to ability. The 
groups meet three times a week for a four-week period. 
Attractive features of the plan include the facts that 
the course costs the pupil nothing and that no grades 
are given. Cooperation is the keynote of the program, 
which should improve basic skills without being 
considered as a panacea. 


Under the auspices of the Pingry science depart- 
ment, a Saturday science institute went into operation 
on September 24. Ernest C. Shawcross, department 
head, stated that the program offered twenty-two 
Pingry students who have already demonstrated high 
aptitude and achievement in the field of biology an 
unusual opportunity to follow a voluntary special 
program in this field. It is being held from 9 a.m. 
until noon on given Saturdays throughout the school 
year in the science wing. The students receive no 
formal academic credit for the work, which includes 
topics leading to a better understanding of basic 
biological concepts. There is no tuition charge. 





With the importance of the Advanced Placement 
program steadily growing in the nation’s high schools, 
a report on Punahou’s first trial AP year indicates 
that the Honolulu, Hawaii, school is on firm ground. 
As Punahov’s school-wide program steps up all along 
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the line, more and more students will benefit from the 
program. 


Thirty-five of the school’s 1959 graduates took a 
total of sixty Advanced Placement tests. Fields 
covered included English, French, American history 
and physics. Because colleges follow no uniform 
pattern in granting credit or advanced standing and 
because some of the students did not continue specific 
subjects, a report compiled by Punahou’s college 
counselor, Alicia Monroe, indicates “instances” of 
Advanced Placement rather than numbers of students. 


As a result of the AP tests there were four instances 
of Advanced Placement in English, five in mathe- 
matics, three in American history, two in French and 
one in physics. Test scores, she noted, followed a 
normal curve, with nine listed as “high honors,” 
twenty-six as “honors,” forty-seven as “creditable,” 
thirty-three as “passing,” and ten as “failing.” The 
thirty-five Punahou seniors enrolled in the program 
took from one to three examinations each. 


Punahou’s AP students attended a widely ranging 
list of colleges — California, Citadel, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Georgetown, Hawaii, Oregon, Pembroke, 
Radcliffe, Reed, Rice, Stanford, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Williams, and Yale. Each of the institutions sent 
Punahou a detailed report on action concerning the 
AP students. 


Yale, for example, uses a concise report-forms 
listing examination grade (range: 1-5), whether the 
student received both advanced placement and credit, 
only credit, only advanced placement, or neither 
credit nor advanced placement. In each case, appro- 
priate reasons are given — perhaps the student did 
not apply for advanced placement or credit; the 
student may not be continuing the subject; or the 
college may not grant advanced placement in that 
particular field. 


Reports have not yet been received this fall from 
colleges accepting Punahou’s 1960 graduates. Fifty- 
three of last year’s seniors, however, took a total of 
seventy-two Advanced Placement tests. Subjects 
included English, American history, intermediate 
German, mathematics and physics. Test scores 
received at Punahou indicate that eleven received 
“high honors” and thirty-six, “honors.” 





“Understanding the United Nations: its role in 
the changing life of the African peoples” will be the 
theme of a year-long study at the Riverdale Country 
School, New York City. The project will be sup- 
ported by a grant from the John Seward Johnson 


Charitable Trust and will involve all age groups at 
the school. It is under the direction of a faculty 
committee chaired by Harold Klue, head of the lower 
school. 


The purpose of the study will be to investigate how 
the United Nations can become a more meaningful 
reality to school children, and how, specifically, 
Riverdale can add to the means through which this 
can be brought about. 


The school has enlisted the support of the Riverdale 
chapter of the American Association for the United 
Nations on the project. At the opening faculty 
meeting, September 15, 1960, the AAUN presented 
a display of teaching materials that could be used in 
this study. In addition they have prepared an ex- 
tensive list of community resources available to the 
school. 





Students in the Upper School of St. John’s School, 
Houston, Tex., are learning foreign languages from 
tapes as well as from teachers this year. The Cooke 
Wilson Kelsey Language Laboratory, rushed to 
completion during the summer months, is equipped 
by Radio Corporation of America with a twenty-four 
booth system, providing four master-tape channels, 
as well as a record player. 


French, German, and Spanish begin at St. John’s 
at the ninth-class level for a four-year sequence. 
Schedules have been made so that each language class 
will have at least one scheduled period per week in 
the laboratory. The room, however, is available for 
any number of additional meetings during the week. 
Further, as the students become adept in the use of 
the equipment, they will be in a position to use the 
laboratory independently. 





J. Fulton Main, dean of faculty at Scarborough 
Country Day School, Scarborough, N. Y., an- 
nounced a number of important curriculum changes 
this fall. Beginning this year, French will be taught 
commencing in the third grade, making the language 
available for a period of ten years. After a study of 
the various systems of teaching French in the lower 
grades to determine the best approach, a program was 
decided upon, with emphasis placed on the ability to 
speak the language effectively, rather than on pro- 
ficiency only in the use of grammar. Intensive study 
of grammar begins in the seventh grade, after the 
students have become fluent verbally. 


In the science department an additional instructor 
has been added to the staff in the middle school, to 
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facilitate the close coordination of the science program 
from kindergarten through eighth grade with the 
advanced science work in the high school. By 
observing and understanding the basic concepts of 
science in nature as kindergarteners and gradually 
becoming acquainted with the more difficult aspects of 
science through the grades, the students will be led 
into the necessary disciplines in gradual stages. 
Pupils are also being given earlier and extensive 
experiences in laboratory procedures. 


The Middle School division at Scarborough which 
had been only partly departmentalized, has been 
fully departmentalized to take full advantage of 
faculty members trained in specific subject areas. 
Additional teachers have been added to the staff to 
fulfill this purpose. 





Russian, honors courses in English, and a series of 
enrichment courses have been added to the curriculum 
at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


George B. Kedrovsky, of the science department, 
teaches Russian. He studied Russian at Indiana 
University and University of Minnesota. 


Enrichment courses in introduction to music, intro- 
duction to art, personal typing, and Christian ethics 
will be offered during the winter months, November 
through March. 


An accelerated mathematics program was started 
at Shattuck in 1958. 





A course combining science and mathematics for 
seventh graders, conducted experimentally last year 
at The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has now been incorporated into the regular seventh 
grade curriculum. Also, last year’s experimental 
procedure is being extended into the eighth grade this 
year and will be used in the ninth grade the following 
year, looking toward reorientation of the science- 
mathematics curriculum of the upper school at a later 
date. 


The program was pioneered by Mrs. Camilla Fano, 
who has been on leave from her position as physicist 
in the thermo-dynamics section of the National 
Bureau of Standards since the fall of 1959 to work with 
a pilot group of fifteen students at Friends School. 
The Joint Board on Science Education made the 
school a research grant to finance the project. Mrs. 
Fano is still devoting full time to her original group 
of fifteen students, now in eighth grade, and once 
more she and her class are working together breaking 


new ground for this combined attack on science and 
mathematics as a unified area of investigation. The 
present seventh graders are using text material 
prepared by Mrs. Fano with last year’s class. 


With the addition this fall of ninth grade physical 
science, every grade at Sidwell Friends School now 
has a science course. In the early 1940’s the school 
was one of few in the country to offer a substantive 
science program and to provide laboratory facilities 
beginning with the first grade. The new ninth grade 
course is an introduction to basic chemical and 
physical concepts. 


A new elective course in English history, alternating 
with history of religion, has been added to the upper 
school curriculum. The new course was introduced 
because a similarly constituted course in Far Eastern 
history, first offered two years ago as a social science 
elective, has proved so successful and so popular. 
International relations, introduced for the first time 
last year to alternate with sociology, further broadens 
the student’s choice of electives in this department. 


For the first time this fall, at The Sidwell Friends 
School, conversational French is included in every 
fifth grader’s course four times weekly. Previously 
the students began their study of modern languages 
at ninth grade level. The new course offering is the 
culmination of a one-year study by a faculty com- 
mittee which inquired closely into both advantages 
and disadvantages of the FLES (Foreign Language in 
Elementary Schools) program. Under the chairman- 
ship of H. Hall Katzenbach, the special committee 
surveyed modern language programs in public, pa- 
rochial, and independent schools, with particular 
emphasis on the effect of elementary school courses 
on preparation for language study at the higher levels. 


The decision to begin French with fifth grade posed 
administrative problems in preparing effectively for 
the aural-oral approach, one year at a time, for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. Headmaster Robert S. 
Lyle expects Friends School students who complete 
four years of the pre-high school French will have 
received training sufficient to put them approximately 
two years ahead of students enrolling in college- 
preparatory French courses for the first time in ninth 


grade. 





The Taipei American School in Formosa has 
included the following new fields of study in its 
curriculum for 1960-1961: Russian I, analytical 
geometry I, calculus I, and creative writing for a 
selected group of Seniors. 
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Last spring graduates from the Taipei American 
School were admitted to the large colleges and 
universities in the Eastern section of the United States. 
The first graduates left Taipei American School in 
1956, and whereas a few of them have in isolated cases 
enrolled in colleges on the Atlantic Seaboard, never 
have any large numbers been interested academically 
in this geographical area. 


The following colleges accepted graduates of the 
Taipei American School for entrance in the fall of 
1960: Columbia, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Cornell, George Washington University, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Princeton, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, Wes- 
leyan, and Yale. 


The Taipei American School instituted a Depart- 
ment of Asian Studies several years ago. The re- 
ception was rather luke-warm. This year the course 
was offered on an elective basis and the student and 
parent response has definitely increased. 


In addition to Russian I, the Taipei American 
School offers the following languages: Chinese I, II, 
III; French I1— IV; German I —III, Latin I, I; 
Spanish I — III. 





In order to place more responsibility for preparation 
on the student, the Tilton School (Tilton, N. H.) 
schedule calls for only four meetings per week in most 
junior and senior courses this year for the first time. 
Seniors have also been granted additional freedom in 
the form of an optional study period once a day, and 
room study during each morning free period, replacing 
compulsory study hall. Curriculum changes at Tilton 
include addition of calculus and a special review 
mathematics for seniors not specializing in that 
subject. Freshmen are now required to take English, 
mathematics, a foreign language, and both science 
and history for one semester each. Exceptions are 
those talented freshmen who are studying biology as 
the first step toward an advanced course in science 
during the senior year. 





Extensive changes in the main classroom building, 
enlargement of the curriculum, and increased enroll- 
ment have marked Headmaster Lawrence E. Tuttle’s 
first year at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, 
Vt. Several new classrooms, a well-equipped biology 
laboratory and classroom, music practice rooms, a 
post office, a faculty room, and relocation of adminis- 
trative offices are among the changes which have 
increased the usefulness of Fuller Hall. 





Advanced courses for a few specially qualified 
students have been added in English, French, and 
math. About fifty seniors will take a new course in 
developmental reading under the supervision of Mrs. 
Marion Hyatt, remedial reading teacher, and Theo- 
dore K. Tischler of the English department. The 
reading course will consist of two hourly meetings 
each week, during the evening study period, for eight 
weeks. In the spring about half of the junior class 
will take the course. Also offered this year for the 
first time will be a course in typing. Dan Millette, a 
local musician, will direct the band and offer individual 
instruction in instrumental music for the first time. 





A patriotically oriented advisory program is fast 
becoming a flagpole’s lengthened shadow this aca- 
demic year at Whitfield School, St. Louis County, 
Mo. The flagpole, gift of the Class of 1960, was 
dedicated last June when the fifteen graduating boys 
and girls, largest senior class in the school’s eight-year 
history, pledged their allegiance to the United States 
flag at Whitfield’s first outdoor commencement. 


During the fall semester to date, the entire student 
body of ninety-five, a record enrollment, has been 
given instruction in basic facts about the govern- 
mental systems of the United States and Soviet 
Russia in regular twice-a-week advisory periods. 
After students have refreshed their appreciation of 
the significance of the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America, they assemble by 
classes before the flagpole and formally take the oath 
of patriotic loyalty. 


The idea of the symbolic gift of the flagpole germi- 
nated in the seniors’ minds following a well-organized 
December weekend institute illuminating the economic 
and philosophical bases of the Soviet and United 
States ways of life. A retreat-like gathering held in 
Pére Marquette Illinois State Park, the institute was 
highlighted by the addresses of a St. Louis attorney 
and business leader, a medical scientist from a large 
Jesuit university, and a theologian from a small, 
predominantly Presbyterian school. 


Speakers were Richard O. Rumer, general counsel 
for International Shoe Co., who discussed economic 
and political issues and trends; Dr. R. Allan Killen, 
Professor of Apologetics at Covenant College and 
Theological Seminary, who traced Communism’s 
origins back to Hegelian dialectic philosophy; and 
Dr. R. Walter Schlesinger, professor of microbiology 
at St. Louis University School of Medicine, whose 
topic was “Science and Education.” 
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“Yardsticks for Tomorrow,” a motion picture 
shown at the institute, dramatically defines such 
criteria for a free society as the privileges of individual 
enterprise and competition and local decision-making 
in business and freedom of inquiry in science. Study 
and discussion periods were strategically spaced 
throughout a full three-day program. 


A “hush-hush” affair during its planning stages, 
the institute is now known at Whitfield as the historic 
“Senior Sneak.” It was carried out with such éclat, 
in fact, that it seems destined to remain unique in the 
school’s annals. Its instigators were Robert Palmer, 
social studies teacher, and Mrs. William G. Armstrong, 
mathematics teacher, whose husband is a St. Louis 
attorney. 


So successful was the institute that the school is 
planning to incorporate into its guidance program as 
many of the institute’s features as seem adaptable to 
this purpose. “Yardsticks for Tomorrow,” the film 
that was central to the institute theme, will be shown 
before the student body at assembly and will be made 
the basis for discussion at advisory sessions. 


The chief reason for the addition to the guidance 
program is the faculty’s desire to present to the 
students an organized body of valuable and timely 
information on a vital question. But another reason 
for the change is to prevent the “Senior Sneak” from 
becoming an annual affair and snowballing to the 
point where it could interfere with completion of 
weekend themes and other assignments at Whitfield. 
This special enrichment of advisory studies is being 
carried out by the entire faculty under the direction 
of John L. Barnes, co-director of the school and senior 
instructor in history and English. 


Another innovation in the school’s advisory program 
is the ninth grade’s coordinated use, in both English 
and advisory periods, of the Kent School text and 
study book Study Is Hard Work, by William H. 
Armstrong (New York: Harper, 1956). Exercises in 
outlining, vocabulary and weekly theme-writing are 
corrected by an English teacher who is also the ninth 
grade’s adviser and are revised by the students under 
his instruction. 





Interesting changes in the Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., curriculum have necessitated 
lengthening the academic day from six to seven 
periods. A study of Russian civilizations has been 
added as the first step in a thoroughly planned pro- 
gram to stimulate student interest in international 
relations, as sponsored by the Johnson Foundation. 
The Williston Academy proposal for the furtherance 


of understanding of Russia and its people won recog- 
nition and support from the Johnson Foundation last 
year. The science department has initiated a two- 
year physics and chemistry course, giving two college 
entrance credits prior to the senior year, and thereby 
adding advanced placement in science during the 
senior year. Again anticipating advanced placement, 
the Academy mathematics department has offered 
ambitious boys two years of algebra and one year of 
plane geometry over a period of two years. The 
installation of a language laboratory, to be used for 
French, Spanish, and German instruction, has neces- 
sarily lengthened the required in-school language 
periods from one to two, allowing for ample classroom 
instruction and laboratory practice. 


ORIENTATION 


An orientation program for new students and their 
parents has for the second year proved highly suc- 
cessful at Friends’ Select School in Philadelphia. 
Held just prior to the opening of school, this program 
serves to acquaint newcomers with the faculty and 
upper school plant, and provides student guides, who 
materially assist in acclimating the new arrivals to the 
school community. A closer relationship between 
parents and faculty is furthered during the year by a 
series of late afternoon conference periods, one devoted 
to each grade in the upper school, at which new and 
old parents have an opportunity to discuss their 
children’s school problems with each faculty member. 
After the conferences, parents and faculty relax and 
become acquainted over an informal dinner in the 
school cafeteria, and often listen to a speaker on a 
topic keyed to the particular interest of parents of the 
grade involved. 





Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
inaugurated a real program of orientation for its new 
teachers this fall. For four days they were given the 
opportunity to hear about the principles and traditions 
of the school, as well as to see the operation of the 
various departments — academic, administrative, and 
extra-curricular. An experienced teacher was assigned 
to each new man as adviser in his subject and in the 
adjustment to boarding school life. 


This program was developed by the study com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Frederick E. 
Bauer, Jr. This particular committee studies areas of 
school life where a change or improvement is indicated. 
It then submits its report to the headmaster and makes 
recommendations based on the information it has 


gathered. 
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The study committee itself does not put into effect 
the results of its studies unless requested to do so by 
the headmaster. In other words, it acts as a perpetual 
evaluating group for the school rather than as an 
operating part of the administration. 


THE 1960 ANDOVER SUMMER SESSION 


In an effort to attract boys of high intelligence and 
motivation, the 1960 Phillips Academy Summer 
Session was reorganized, and the original purpose and 
curriculum changed. Headmaster John M. Kemper 
appointed a committee in the fall of 1959 to discuss 
various proposals and concepts, which, after faculty 
approval, were incorporated into the session: 


(1) The length of the session was to be reduced 
from eight to six weeks; 

(2) No Phillips Academy credit was to be given 

for any course; 

(3) No review nor make-up courses —nor any 
remedial work — were to be offered; 


(4) Every student was to be required to take a six- 
hour course in English Composition in addition 
to the twelve-hour major course in some other 
area of study; 


(5) Special enrichment and advanced courses were 
to be offered. 


At the outset no one had any idea whether or not 
such a program would attract the better-than-average 
high school student. It became apparent, however, 
that these innovations were appealing. A total 
enrollment of 225 boys was selected from almost 500 
final applications. 


The thirty-five members of the faculty found the 
calibre of the students to be generally high—a 
natural result of careful screening and the “no- 
credit” stipulation. The boys were self-motivated 
and eager to cover as much ground as possible during 
the short six weeks. After lunch there was a conference 
period which provided a definite time for students to 
discuss with their instructors their tests, written work, 
or general progress. Students and instructors alike 
found this period to be extremely useful. 


The required composition course met with general 
enthusiasm. In several cases the course was tied in 
closely with the twelve-hour major. In all composition 
sections the instructors gave no credit and assigned 
no grades; they relied rather on daily themes, ex- 
haustive correction, the discussion of such themes 
mimeographed for class distribution, close study of a 
text designed to provide models for expository writing, 
and frequent individual conferences, in order to teach 





the 
students were largely untrained, for a variety of 
reasons stemming from the present conditions pre- 
vailing in many public schools. 


principles of composition — skills in which 


In addition to a standard curriculum, advanced 
courses in English, mathematics, the sciences, Jan- 
guages, and history were offered to give students 
the opportunity to move ahead in courses unlikely to 
be taught in their own schools; for example, structural] 
chemistry, probability with applications to elementary 
statistics, analytical geometry, and 20th century 
challenge to United States foreign policy. 


All courses were enthusiastically received. Al- 
though no credit was given, or perhaps because no 
credit was given, each student had a real sense of 
pursuing a subject or a skill for its own sake, and 
finding his satisfaction through mastering the material 
rather than achieving some certifying grade. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Breck School, Minneapolis, opened its 75th year 
this fall and will celebrate the occasion by the following 
special events and convocations. The Right Rev. 
James Pike, Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of 
California, will be the main speaker at the Church 
Convocation on April 17. Dr. Eric Walker, President 
of Pennsylvania State University, will speak at the 
Education Convocation to be held on May 24. The 
date and speaker for the State Convocation will be 
announced at a later date. All alumni will gather at 
Christmas time for a reunion and celebration of the 
anniversary. 


Breck School was founded in Wilder, Minnesota 
during the year 1886 and was named in honor of the 
Rev. James L. Breck, a pioneer missionary in the 
early history of the Northwest. The school was moved 
to St. Paul in 1917 and in 1956 to a new campus on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River in Minneapolis. 





Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., celebrated its 50th Anniversary May 7, 1960. 
A banquet held on that date in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Hotel Muehlebach was attended by 700 
enthusiastic alumni and friends. Dr. Deane Malott, 
president of Cornell University, delivered the main 
address. 


In appreciation of their services to a majority of 
Pembroke-Country Day’s 950 alumni over the better 
part of the school’s history, seven faculty members 
received citations from the school’s headmaster, Peter 
A. Schwartz. An open house was held in the Bower- 
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sock Lounge of Ashley Hall in the afternoon of the 
banquet, with the seven honored faculty as hosts. 





During the school year 1960-61, Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., is celebrating its 100th anniversary. 
A planning committee has already given a great deal 
of thought to preparing a worthy program for this 
milestone. The first major event is to be an educa- 
tional convocation to be held at the school on 
Saturday, December 3, 1960, with at least 600 
persons, leaders in the educational, civic and political 
life of New Jersey, expected at the affair. After a 
luncheon, there will be discussion of “The Future of 
American Education.” 


On Saturday, February 11, 1961, a second educa- 
tional convocation will be held at the school, with the 
theme, “Strengthening Financial Aid to Independent 
Schools and Colleges.” The third and final convo- 
cation will be at the school on Saturday, May 6, 1961 
and is to be a grand Pingry reunion of alumni, parents, 
trustees, faculty and staff, former parents, former 
trustees, and former teachers. The affair will be 
known as “Pingry Centennial Day.” At noon, a box 
lunch service will be available in the Hyde Gym- 
nasium, following a morning of tours of the school, 
and the viewing of special exhibits. After lunch, 
there is to be a program in the Hyde Gymnasium — 
with the speakers representing various areas of 
Pingry’s history. 


MEETINGS 


The first and one of the largest conferences con- 
cerning programed instruction was held at the 
Collegiate School for boys, in New York, on Sep- 
tember 16, 17, and 18. Sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation as part of the activities of the Collegiate 
School automated teaching project and center for 
programed instruction, directed by P. Kenneth 
Komoski, a Collegiate teacher and administrator for 
eight years, this conference was planned to enable 
persons involved in the development and research 
side of programed instruction to discuss with members 
of the educational community some of their increasing 
mutual concerns. It is hoped that this conference 
may bea step toward the development of an intelligent 
and consistent plan for the introduction of programed 
instruction into elementary and secondary education. 
A report will be widely distributed under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation showing crucial points 
of agreement in the areas of communication, eval- 
uation and research of programed instruction. The 
conference was attended by twenty-five experts in 
their respective fields. 


The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., held a special 
meeting on Friday evening, October 21, as part of 
Parents Day celebrations, concerned with the pro- 
blems of “College Admission and Adjustment.” 
Headmasters and guidance counselors of several 
Connecticut schools were asked to join Gunnery 
faculty members and parents of current Gunnery 
students to hear Arthur Howe, Jr., dean of admissions 
at Yale University, who was the guest speaker of the 
evening and led the discussion by faculty and parents. 





“Interpretations of History”’ was the topic of the 
fifth annual Paideia Conference sponsored by The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., on Saturday, October 
15. In the morning, delegates from schools and 
colleges throughout the East heard three interpre- 
tations presented: a humanistic view by Professor 
Garrett Mattingly of Columbia University, a Christian 
approach by Professor Emeritus Emile Cailliet of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and a critique of the 
Marxist interpretation by Professor Frederick Schuman 
of Williams College; in a lively afternoon session the 
speakers discussed questions posed by the audience. 


Supported by The Hill School humanities fund, 
conferences of other years have considered poetry, 
music, the classics, and science as paideia (“the 
rearing of the young”’), and plans are now being made 
for a conference next year, the subject of which will 
be announced later. 





A symposium of the educational uses of the high 
school paperback bookstore was held on October 22 
at The Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y. Sponsored 
by the Western New York Foundation, the plan for 
placing outlets for quality paperback editions of good 
books is intended to foster more and better reading 
by the high school students of the Western New York 
area. The pilot experimental book store has been in 
operation at Nichols for almost a year, and other 
schools have joined the program so that there are 
over fifteen schools participating, involving more than 
20,000 students and faculty members. Mr. Austin 
Fox, head of the English department at Nichols, 
was chairman of the symposium, and has been the 
liaison between the Fund and the schools. The 
proceeds from the sales, which are collected by 
students or members of the PTA’s, go to educational 
uses, such as support of a foreign exchange student 
or of a general scholarship fund. 





A three-day conference on reading, writing, and 
spelling was held by Savannah Country Day 
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School, Savannah, Ga., September 16-18, with Mrs. 
Helen Durbrow of Boston as speaker and consultant. 
Present at various meetings were members of the 
Savannah Country Day School faculty, several local 
doctors, and educators from public and parochial 
schools, along with many interested parents. Also in 
attendance were representatives from Westminster 
Schools, Atlanta; Charlotte Country Day School, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gaud School, Charleston, S. C.; 
Ashley Hall, Charleston, S. C.; Asheville Country 
Day School, Asheville, N. C.; and Aiken Preparatory 
Schools, Aiken, S. C. 


At Friday’s opening meeting Mrs. Durbrow spoke 
on “Characteristics of Specific Language Disability; 
Prevention and Prediction.” The following day Mrs. 
Durbrow spoke to separate meetings of elementary 
and secondary teachers to discuss the classroom 
approach and materials used in dealing with specific 
language disability. The remaining time of the 
conference was spent by Mrs. Durbrow in individual 
consultations with students who have specific language 
disability and with their parents. 


The primary purpose of Mrs. Durbrow’s visit to 
Savannah was to assist in the program at Savannah 
Country Day School set up experimentally in 1959 
to deal with children who have specific language 
disability. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Because of the pressing need for more good inde- 
pendent schools, a group of Congregational Christian 
ministers and laymen organized Ashmere Academy 
at Dalton, Mass. in November 1959. Incorporated 
not-for-profit under the laws of Massachusetts in 
December, the school is being developed by a board 
of trustees consisting of nine members. Dr. R. Banks 
Blocher, formerly assistant to the headmaster at the 
Phelps School, Malvern, Pa. and more recently 
chaplain at the Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 
is president of the board. He currently is serving as 
assistant headmaster and director of the summer 
school at Barrington School, Great Barrington, 
Mass. He is an ordained minister of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, U. S. A., and has served 
parishes in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 


A land site on Skyline Trail, near Hinsdale, Mass. 
has been given for the school’s use. It is contemplated 
that beginning operations in the fall of 1962 will be 
carried on in already existing buildings; the Skyline 
Trail site will be developed later. 





Beginning with this school year, Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., has reorganized its under-form 





dormitories. Instead of segregating the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades into different dormitories or floors 
in the school, these three classes will live on an 
“integrated” basis. It is felt that this “integration” 
of under-form boys will enable those in the tenth 
grade to assume a degree of responsibility which they 
are unlikely to feel when living only with boys their 
own age. This also serves the purpose of promoting 
a Blair consciousness among the younger boys during 
their first years in school rather than the specific 
class loyalty which has been fostered in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. 





The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., held its 
first foreign study tours this summer. The German 
study tour, after a month of intensive work at the 
Kepler Gymnasium in Germany, traveled around 
Germany and then to Switzerland and Austria; 
members of another summer study tour went to 
Mexico, where they worked at the University of 
Guadalajara and then traveled on guided tours 
around Mexico. Still another study tour went to 
France. The boys studied at the Alliance Frangaise 
and then travelled to Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden. A fourth tour went to the 
Orient to establish contacts with Asian secondary 
schools in preparation for a larger group to go next 
summer. The trip included three weeks in Japan 
(Tokyo, Kyoto, Nara, Nikko); two weeks in Taiwan 
(Taipei, Taichung); two weeks in Hong Kong, and one 
week in the Philippines (Manila, Sagada). 


For the second year, Johannes van Straalen, head 
of the summer program of Russian studies, took the 
boys who studied Russian intensively at the Choate 
Summer School to Russia for a six weeks’ tour, 
visiting Leningrad, Kiev, Yalta, Sochi, Tbilisi, 
Rostov, Kharkov, and Moscow. They also visited 
Helsinki, Warsaw, Prague, and Amsterdam. 





For the second straight year, the Culver 4/umnus, 
alumni magazine of Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., received the highest awards among 
secondary schools in the annual alumni magazine 
contest sponsored by the American Alumni Council. 


In competition with alumni publications from 
colleges and secondary schools throughout the 
country, the Culver 4/umnus was awarded a second 
prize in its coverage of student activities and an 
honorable mention for its appearance. It was one of 
three secondary school publications honored in the 
contest. 
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Friends’ Select School of Philadelphia, during 
the fall, sets aside a visitation day, on which no 
classes are held. Teachers arrange to spend the day 
at other schools in the area to observe teaching 
methods and curriculum. 





A unique planting program at Horace Mann 
School in New York City, has been undertaken by 
its chaplain, Tek Lin. The project was begun in a 
somewhat desultory fashion more than three years 
ago and suddenly gained momentum last spring when 
he was showered with gifts of trees, shrubs, and plants 
from all quarters, requiring him to devote many 
weekends with student helpers to the selection of 
sites and the actual planting tasks. Tulip beds, 
which were a great success last year, were more than 
doubled in extent, and along the same area bordering 
the walk between the two classroom buildings new 
beds of petunias were still blooming in September. 
Two lindens, the gift of an exchange teacher from 
Germany, were planted in front of the headmaster’s 
cottage in a suitable ceremony sponsored by the 
International Club. Other gifts, all of which have 
now taken root in their new surroundings, include 
eight cherry trees, five dogwood trees, two juniper 
trees, one flowering hawthorn, one flowering peach, 
two pines — as well as lilacs, azaleas, rhododendrons 
and mountain phlox. Donors include students, 
alumni, parents, faculty members, and even casual 
visitors impressed by the scope of Mr. Lin’s horti- 
cultural activity. In the meantime, the planting is a 
good beginning to the complete landscaping of the 
campus that will be a feature of preparations for the 
celebration of the 75th Anniversary of the school in 
1962. 





Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., 
since 1938 has produced a Minstrel show which has 
become a traditional theatrical performance. It 
serves the school as a unifying project in which a great 
variety of talents are integrated. It develops a sense 
of responsibility and loyalty and generates a splendid 
spirit within the school and community. It goes into 
rehearsal the first weekend after Christmas vacation. 
The production is in early March, running two nights 
in a local theatre. The minstrel corps has about 200 
participants, but the whole school works on some 
phase of staging, advertising, or managing. The 
program is based solidly on fine choral music from 
musical comedy and Gilbert and Sullivan. 





As part of the YMCA open house program in 
October, McBurney School, 15 West 63rd Street, 


New York, N. Y., conducted a parent orientation 
night to give mothers and fathers an understanding 
of the scope and emphasis of the school’s courses. 
Starting with a reception in The Commons, the 
parents were led through their sons’ daily schedules 
through a series of twenty-minute class periods. 
Student guides assisted parents in finding their way 
from class to class. 


Teachers gave brief presentations of each course’s 
content and discussed how parents can help boys put 
forth their best efforts for success in school work. 





Congressman John Lindsay and William J. vanden 
Heuvel, contenders for the office of Representative of 
the 17th Congressional District, recruited McBurney 
School students as campaign workers at assemblies 
in the school September 28 and October 5. Jon Isear, 
a junior in McBurney, a college preparatory school 
for boys in New York City, originated the idea of 
getting prominent political figures to encourage high 
school students to take an active part in the current 
effort to get potential voters to register and assist 
their local political clubs in getting people to the polls 
on November 8. 


Mr. vanden Heuvel, the Democratic challenger for 
the Congressional seat spoke to the boys on Sep- 
tember 28 and the Republican incumbent, John 
Lindsay, addressed them on October 5. In their talks 
to the boys, the speakers told the students of the 
importance of taking an active interest in politics 
and pointed out the many ways that young people, 
not yet of voting age, can be useful as campaign 
workers for the candidates of their choice, 





“The Crises in the World Today” was the subject 
of a series of senior-faculty forums at Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. Some of the areas 
explored were the crises in the fields of mathematics 
and physics and problems arising in the Middle East. 


The forum was developed by the senior lectures 
committee after several years of formal lectures be- 
cause it was felt that the intellectual experience would 
be enhanced if the seniors and faculty shared these 
evenings in a more informal manner. Each forum 
was opened by a well-qualified outside speaker who 
presented his interpretation of an individual crisis. 
After a question period, the formal seating of the hall 
was broken up by the arrival of a coffee table, and 
the group participated in an hour of informal dis- 
cussion. 
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The Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, 
Mass., has this fall been using the Encyclopedia 
Britannica films produced by the Council for a 
Television Course in the Humanities. These films, 
teaching discussions of Our Town, Oedipus Rex, and 
Hamlet, were jointly purchased last spring by the 
Beaver Country Day School of Chestnut Hill, 
Dana Hall of Wellesley, Middlesex School of 
Concord, Roxbury Latin of West Roxbury, and 
Nobles. 





The services of John R. Hendricks, an outstanding 
art instructor from Southern Rhodesia, are to be 
shared this year by four schools in the United States: 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
School, Bucks County, Pa.; and the Hawken 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hendricks, who is art 
master at the Morgan High School, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, is in the United States under the 
auspices of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee’s school affiliation service. He will spend 
about ten weeks at each American school. At 
Oakwood this fall, Mr. Hendricks is instructing the 
senior course in creative art appreciation. He is also 
conducting a ceramics hobby club, maintains a 
changing bulletin board display on Africa, and is 
speaking to history classes about current develop- 
ments in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 





Heads of nonpublic educational institutions were 
among the speakers invited to appear in a sound-and- 
color motion picture prepared by the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Public Schools in connection with a $1344 
million school-bond issue to be submitted to the 
voters on November 8. Speaking in support of the 
bonds that would provide Pasadena with a third 
high school and enlarged junior-college facilities was 
Willis Stork, headmaster of Polytechnic School in 
Pasadena, as well as President Arthur G. Coons of 
Occidental College, President Lee A. DuBridge of the 
California Institute of Technology, and President 
J. E. Wallace Sterling of Stanford. 





An advanced studies program in English and 
mathematics was a part of the regular summer session 
at St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. The 
program was limited to a small group of Rhode Island 
high school students ranking in the top ten per cent 
of their class. In selecting candidates, the school 
considered academic record, standard test data, and 
the principal’s recommendation. The course in 





English, including the study of drama, poetry, short 
stories, and essays, was geared to the demands of a 


college freshman course. The mathematics course 
covered the essentials of analytic geometry and 
calculus. The students in this part of the summer 
session paid no tuition. In view of the initial success 
of the program, it is planned to expand enrollment 
next summer. 





H. Leonard Richardson, headmaster, has announced 
that Dr. James H. Ricks, Jr., vice president of the 
Psychological Corporation in New York City has 
agreed to serve as testing consultant to Scarborough 
Country Day School, Scarborough, N. Y. Under 
his guidance, the school has adopted a number of 
changes and additions to strengthen the overall 
guidance program. Many modifications have already 
been made in accordance with the recommendations 
of the ISEB and the testing consultant. In addition, 
an intensive in service training program conducted by 
Dr. Ricks is planned to help familiarize and re- 
acquaint the staff with the purposes and applications 
of tests and test score results. By examining all the 
available materials and evaluating them in terms of 
the school’s needs, the school hopes that a testing 
program will result that will be used to its fullest 
potential by all faculty and staff members. 





For the past two years Sterling School, Crafts- 
bury Common, Vt., has awarded at its commencement 
exercises what may be a unique prize to an out- 
standing senior. In 1958 the school purchased fifty 
acres of land near the school, including a completely 
undeveloped pond, and in 1958 and 1959 awarded 
five acres of land to a senior selected by the faculty 
for his contribution to school life. The awarded land 
includes 100 feet along the shore of the pond, and the 
taxes are paid by the school for the first year. It is 
the plan of the school, according to Norman E. Rioux, 
Headmaster, to make eight awards of land from the 
fifty acres, and to leave ten acres undeveloped. It is 
the hope of the school that in the future recipients of 
these deeds may return to the area to use the land to 
build summer cottages, thus binding the alumni 
leaders to the school. 





National Music Week was observed at the Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., in a series of 
“Ten Minute Concerts” for voluntary attendance. 
The programs, presented immediately after lunch 
each school day, were given by members of the faculty, 
faculty wives, and students, Folk music, selections 
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from light opera, and Russian piano music were some 
of the programs presented. Attendance at these 
abbreviated concerts ranged from 25% to 50% of the 
student body. 


The Stony Brook School was responsible this past 
year for the chief role in organizing an inter-school 
debating program among the schools in Suffolk 
County, Long Island. Five public high schools, 
Northport, Bellport, Bayport, and Port Jefferson, 
united with Stony Brook to form the Suffolk County 
Interscholastic Debate Association. Competitive 
debates at both varsity and novice levels were 
conducted at each of the member schools during the 
course of the year, using the National High School 
resolution. Expansion of the league is expected, and 
public and private schools of Suffolk County have 
been invited to affiliate with the organization. 





On September 19 the headmaster rang the hand 
bell announcing the first classes of Thomas More 
School, Harrisville, N. H. Thomas More is a new 
school founded and conducted by laymen of the 
Catholic faith to prepare boys for higher education; 
it accepts boys of all faiths. This year there are 
eighteen boys in the ninth and tenth grades; next 
year the eleventh grade will be added. 


John Schmitt, the headmaster, attended Providence 
College and received his B.A. and M.A.T. at Harvard, 
having done apprentice work at St. Paul’s School. 
He has taught at Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
and at Millbrook. 





The Webb School of California’s annual summer 
paleontological expedition returned in late July after 
five weeks of fossil collecting in the Badlands of 
Utah, Wyoming, South Dakota, and Western 
Nebraska. The expedition brought back 151 ter- 
tiary mammal skulls and several complete skeletons 
to be added to the school’s museum. According to 
Raymond Alf, expedition director and dean of the 
Webb School faculty, one of the most valuable finds 
was a small reptile skull from the Oligocene, so 
perfectly preserved that every scale is clearly visible. 
Twenty-five boys and five masters traveled over 
5000 miles on this collecting trip. 





Acting on a proposal of William N. Bailey, chair- 
man of the mathematics department, Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn., last year established a 
summer mathematics institute for secondary school 


boys. A primary aim of the institute was to stimulate 
the student’s interest in mathematics while maturing 
his approach to its study, and the program was 
designed to enlarge the concepts of high school math 
without duplicating high school course material. 


In his report after the session, Mr. Bailey wrote: 


“One of the objectives of the Westminster Mathe- 
matics Institute was to develop a new method of 
presenting secondary school mathematics. Primarily, 
the attention was focused on the elementary functions 
(power, periodic, logarithmic, and exponential) because 
it was felt that through these functions most secondary 
school mathematics can be reached. It was our belief 
that a better understanding of the power and methods 
of mathematics in general and of high school mathe- 
matics in particular could be realized and appreciated 
if the students were permitted to experience the develop- 
ment of mathematical concepts from controlled physical 
situations which displayed the properties of the elemen- 
tary functions... . 

“The record of our work, collected notes on pro- 
cedures and the mathematics developed, was reviewed 
and enthusiastically received by Dr. Morris Kline, of 
the New York University Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences. In general he felt that the approach was 
natural and historically appropriate, the mathematics 
being developed out of the scientists’ need to describe the 
physical laws symbolically.” 





A bit of international atmosphere prevails among 
the faculty and students of the Whiteman-Gaylord 
School, Steamboat Springs, Colo. In keeping with 
its emphasis on international understanding and 
culture, the school has drawn its personnel from a 
wide background of foreign experience. 


The faculty represents backgrounds from England, 
Austria, France and Africa, while students represent 
Sweden and Argentina. 


The school is again making plans for its annual 
foreign study trip to Mexico during the months of 
March and April. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Construction of a new elementary school and 
gymnasium at The American School in the Philip- 
pines, which had been held up for a year, com- 
menced in October. Funds have been received from 
the United States Government under Public Law 
480, and the new buildings should be ready for 
occupancy when the next school year begins in June. 


The school will initiate a scholarship program for 
able Filipino students of high school age, and it is 
expected that the expanded facilities will allow for a 
greater number of students from other countries. 
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Headmaster John Godman has announced that 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., had received 
during the past year gifts and pledges totaling 
$331,000 for the following four Mid-Century Fund 
projects: 
1. A two-story brick dormitory for thirty-two seniors 

and four faculty families. 


2. The Rovensky Field House, which will be used for 
ice hockey and, in the fall and spring, for two tennis 
courts combined with other areas for team sports 
in inclement weather. : 

3. The Douglas Fields, accommodating two football or 
two soccer fields, a baseball diamond, and an area 
for the field events in track. 

4. The Cross Rifle Range Building, containing com: 
plete facilities for a regulation indoor firing range. 


Construction of these four projects was begun last 
spring. 





At Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., progress on 
the Harold F. Walker Memorial Gymnasium Wing 
has moved on apace. The downstairs of the old 
gymnasium has been completely renovated, and the 
entire framework for the new wing, which will house 
a full basketball court, four team rooms, sweat room, 
storage, gym store, and kitchen has been completed. 
This new wing when completed will more than double 
the size of Blair’s gymnasium. 





The Fiftieth Anniversary Development Program of 
the Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., culminating in 
June 1960, has resulted in some important additions 
to the plant: the construction of three new buildings 
and additions to two others. This has permitted the 
school to increase its enrollment to the present level of 


105 boys. 


A classroom and office building has three class- 
rooms, two laboratories, and four offices. One of the 
classrooms is equipped as a modest language labor- 
atory with fifteen stations. Also completed is Bothin 
House, a dormitory for eighteen boys. A chapel is 
under construction and should be ready for use in 


1961. 


Besides this new construction, structural changes 
have been made to the gymnasium and dining room. 
In the gymnasium, additional spectator and locker 
space has been provided; and the school dining room 
has been enlarged by 600 square feet. 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 
three new dormitories have just been completed and 





are in use. These brick buildings each house fourteen 
boys and a married master. 





The Collegiate School Automated Teaching 
Project has received a two year grant of $126,000. 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. This 
grant will enable the Automated Teaching Project to 
intensify its work in the field of “programmed in- 
struction,” which is the basis of all so-called automated 
teaching techniques. The “programs” to be written 
under the Carnegie grant will be designed for use in 
secondary schools. They. will include work in biology, 
chemistry, physics, and junior high school mathe- 
matics as well as courses in beginning French and 
Russian. 


A grant of $55,000. from The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for the purpose of studying the 
classroom uses of automated teaching was given to the 
Collegiate School Automated Teaching Project in 
November 1959. 





Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Carbondale, 
Colo., commenced its eighth year on September 8 
with the largest enrollment to date. Twenty-three 
states are represented, with two foreign students from 
Chili and Singapore. 


Of particular interest is the completion of the new 
gym-theatre in the barn. The theatre seats about 
500 people, and plans for outstanding music and 
drama programs are already under way. The public 
has been invited to the school’s programs in the past, 
and the new addition will make it possible for greater 
numbers to attend future performances. 





The stage set of a Broadway play has been given 
to Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., by 
Joshua L. Logan, noted producer and director and a 
Culver graduate. 


The set is from the play “Kind Sir,” which Mr. 
Logan produced and which starred Charles Boyer and 
Mary Martin. 


~The scenery will be utilized in student productions 
in the Eugene C. Eppley Auditorium, a completely- 
equipped new theater with a seating capacity of 1,550. 


Mr. Logan’s interest in the theater was aroused 
during his Culver cadet days by Dr. Charles Mather, 
then head of the drama department. At graduation 
he was given an award for having the greatest cultural 
influence upon the student body. 
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The present director of theater and drama activities 
at Culver is William Martin, a graduate of the Yale 
Drama School and former director of two summer 
theaters in New England. 





At its annual meeting May 14, 1960, the board of 
trustees of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., 
authorized the construction of a 30-bed boys’ dormi- 
tory. The dormitory, in addition to housing thirty 
boys, will also have an apartment for a married 
master and his family and an apartment for a single 
master. 


Completion of this building by September of 1961 
will bring to completion the first phase of a develop- 
ment program launched in 1955. During this period 
of time the Paul J. Heslin Gymnasium was dedicated 
in June 1957, the Charles Morris Price Infirmary was 
dedicated in June 1959, a new science lecture room 
was completed in the fall of 1959, and four new dormi- 
tory rooms were added in September 1959. A new 
boys’ athletic field will be completed by this fall and 
a new girls’ athletic field is currently under con- 
struction. In addition to these major items of 
construction, there has been extensive renovation 
in the classroom building. 





The Denver Country Day School, Englewood, 
Colo., was the recipient earlier this year of a gift of 
land, a part of the estate of Dr. and Mrs. James B. 
Waring, of Denver. Additional acreage was purchased 
at the time of the bequest, and the twenty-seven-acre 
site will become the future location of the school. 
The board of trustees of the school is planning a 
fund-raising drive for construction of buildings and 
other facilities, and it is anticipated that the new 
school will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1963. 


The school was founded in 1953 by the present 
headmaster, Andrews D. Black, and has a full enroll- 
ment of eighty-five students. The new school is 
being designed to accommodate approximately 200 
boys in grade seven through twelve. 





On September 12, 1960, boys and masters of the 
upper and middle schools of The Episcopal Acade- 
my, Philadelphia, Pa., assembled in the beautiful 
new chapel for the initial exercise of the school’s 
177th year. 


This splendid and inspiring new chapel was con- 
secrated last May 15 by the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
The Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, honorary president of 


the school’s board of trustees, in a beautiful and 
dramatic service. The largest part of this substantial 
fund was raised over a period of less than three years 
through donations by generous alumni, parents, 
former parents, grandparents and other loyal friends 
of the Academy. 


The design for this new chapel, which has replaced 
the totally inadequate one that was put into service 
as a “temporary” chapel in 1924, was by the dis- 
tinguished architect Vincent G. Kling and represents 
a skillful application of traditional religious archi- 
tectural forms to the special demands of the school’s 
site and program. Its unique form — it is in the 
shape of a Greek cross with a central altar, enclosed 
by four sloping gable roofs joined under a central 
steeple — and dominant location satisfy the need of 
the campus for a strong central focus. 





The development program, begun three years ago 
by Friends’ Select School in Philadelphia, has now 
been substantially completed with the relocation of 
kindergarten and first grades in a beautifully re- 
modeled cricket shed, the addition of a separate library 
for the lower school, renovation of the lower school 
shop and school infirmary, and expanded cafeteria 
facilities. This rounds out the enlargement of the 
school plant begun earlier with the construction of a 
new gymnasium and recreation building and an en- 
larged and modernized science wing. A new salary 
scale has also been instituted to become fully effective 
over the next three years, which will provide for 
teachers a starting figure of $4000 ranging to $6500 
after twelve years of experience, with a maximum 
potential of $8000, contingent on other factors. 





The Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett 
Park, Md., dedicated on April 24, 1960, its new field 
house. The new facilities include three basketball 
courts, two lounges for undergraduates, a recreation 
room, varsity and visitors team lockers and individual 
lockers for 401 students. The existing outdoor 
swimming pool was covered for all-year-round use. 





For the second time in two centuries of growth, 
Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., has laid 
a cornerstone. The first stone was placed in the 
original Academy building on School House Lane in 
Germantown, in 1760. The second was laid on Oct. 
9, 1960, at the new, third-century Fort Washington, 
Pa., campus. 
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Outdoor ceremonies were held under cover on the 
open first floor of one of the initial buildings in the vast 
relocation project —the academic building of the 
lower school, which will be ready for opening in the 
fall of 1961. 


This is the first phase in the third-century growth 
which seeks to triple the present enrollment of 350, 
providing for over 1000 girls and boys in the broad 
Delaware Valley area of Northwest Philadelphia. 
Girls will be an innovation for the venerable boys’ 
preparatory school. Plans are for coeducation in 
grades one through six, and coordinate education in 
the Upper School, with separate school buildings for 
girls and boys, but such facilities as library and 
laboratories in common. 


Germantown Academy’s Fort Washington campus 
is a 160-acre property, and is, appropriately enough, 
adjacent to George Washington’s Whitemarsh Valley 
encampment of 1776. Washington once held 
cabinet meetings during the Yellow Fever Epidemic 
of 1773 in the present Academy office, and sent his 
stepson there, thus becoming a patron himself. These 
historic roots, intertwined with those of the United 
States, offer a strong foundation for the projected 
third-century growth. 


The history of Germantown Academy was docu- 
mented on television tape by the National Broad- 
casting Company last spring, to celebrate the bi- 
centennial anniversary of what has become the oldest 
school in the United States still in its original buildings. 
The film was narrated by Headmaster Donald H. 
Miller, who has been the pivotal figure in relocation 
plans. The genesis of the move was a shift in enroll- 
ment from the Germantown area to the suburban 
Northwest section of Philadelphia. 





At Commencement, June 11, 1960, Headmaster 
Ogden Miller of The Gunnery announced that the 
campaign to raise $600,000 had gone over the goal 
for a total of $607,000. During the summer, the 
grand total rose still further to the $625,000 mark. 
Work is expected to be completed on the school’s 
new dining hall in December, thereby enabling the 
students to use this fa ‘lity when they return following 
Christmas vacation. Work will then begin on the 
new library, which will be housed in the former dining 
hall building. It is expected that the library will be 
completed before Commencement and that both 
buildings will be dedicated at appropriate ceremonies 
during the coming year. 





The most recent tangible result of the $3,000,000 
development fund drive at The Hill School, Potts- 





town, Pa., is the completion of new housing for faculty 
and staff. 


Adjacent to Pine Court, the existing faculty apart- 
ment area, the new Isaac Thomas House, named for 
the late head of the classics department, provides two 
more four-bedroom apartments for masters with 
families. The new employees’ quarters contain 
private rooms for thirty-two single women and 
apartments for eleven couples. 





On June 14 last a brief ground breaking ceremony 
was held at Horace Mann School, New York City, 
on the site of the new auditorium-dining hall building 
scheduled for completion in the spring of 1961. 


While the new auditorium-dining hall building is the 
major project — dollar-wise—in the 75th Anni- 
versary construction program, the new facilities it 
will provide are, educationally speaking, only second- 
ary objectives. Much as the members of the school 
community will appreciate a more spacious and better 
equipped auditorium, and a dining hall capable of 
seating one-half instead of one-third of the student 
body at a time, there are other more important gains 
to be achieved by the removal of the existing audi- 
torium and cafeteria facilities from the main building. 


A shortage of adequately sized classrooms was only 
partially relieved by the completion of Pforzheimer 
Hall in 1956. On the recommended basis of twenty- 
five square feet per student, nineteen classrooms in the 
main building are overcrowded. Appropriating the 
existing auditorium for a new library releases two 
large rooms easily convertible into five classrooms 
which will meet recommended space requirements and 
will be ideally situated — close to the new library — 
for the work of the English department. 


Other important educational gains to be achieved 
by the construction of the new building are a modern 
laboratory for the foreign language department; a 
ground-floor study hall and an enlarged student 
common room; departmental offices for the modern 
language, English and mathematics departments. 





Horace Mann School has been the recipient of 
thirty-seven rare Japanese woodblock prints, all first 
editions, including works by Hokusai, Hirosai, 
Utamaro, Yeizan, Hiroshige and Sadahide. In 
acknowledging this fine gift by an alumnus Dr. 
Gratwick, headmaster, said: “This gift of yours . . 
will add a special quality, an overtone, to Horace 
Mann’s environment.” Another fine art acquisition 
has come to the school from an alumnus, who has 
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placed on permanent loan with the school a total of 
forty-two modern works by well-known artists 
including Charles Sheeler, Reuben Tam, Stuart 
Davis, John Marin, George Cohen and many others, 
and comprising oils, lithographs, watercolors, wash 
drawings, ink drawings, caseins and crayons. Eight 
of these works, including a lithograph by Picasso, 
were used in the redecoration of the conference room 
in Tillinghast Hall and others have been placed in 
various rooms throughout the school. 





The John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo., 
has launched the initial phase of a long-range develop- 
ment program. This program, which will eventually 
utilize all aspects of fund-raising — capital fund 
campaigns, a bequest program for future gifts, and 
continued special appeals to large donors, foundations, 
and companies — was begun with a kick-off dinner for 
committee members and workers of the First Annual 
Giving Campaign. This is the school’s first attempt 
to establish an Annual Giving Fund, although John 
Burroughs has for many years received the support of 
its parents, alumni, and friends in its several appeals 
for funds. 


The goal for this year’s campaign has been set for 
$75,000. All members of the school family — alumni, 
parents, past parents, and friends — will be called 
upon to support this effort. A well organized plan 
has been established by which personal calls and mail 
solicitations will be employed to contact each member 
of the school family. A group of approximately 130 
alumni, parents, and past parents were on hand at the 
meeting in mid-October to receive their final in- 
structions before beginning the campaign. 


The gifts received from this effort will be used to 
provide the income necessary to meet operating 
expenses beyond the range of tuition income; to 
provide for increased faculty salaries and a larger 
faculty; to strengthen the long-established scholarship 
program; and to defray the costs of needed repairs and 
minor improvements to the physical plant. 


The long-range development program, of which the 
Annual Giving Fund is its first phase, was inaugurated 
at John Burroughs as the result of the concentrated 
analysis and attention given during the past three 
years to the present position and the future of the 
school. The Director of the school, Dr. Leonard D. 
Haertter, the faculty, and the board of trustees during 
this period have been engaged in an intensive study 
of the curriculum, policies, purpose, finances and 
needs of the school. In addition, a survey of the 
public relations and fund-raising prospects of the 
school was conducted with outside help. As a result, 


the following steps were approved and inaugurated by 
the Board of Trustees in June, 1960: 


1. A Planning Commission of board members and parents 
was created to provide a continuing evaluation of the 
needs and objectives of the school, 

2. A Development Committee, with Thomas N. DePew of 
the board of trustees as Chairman, was appointed to 
design and put into op-ration plans to increase the non- 
tuition income of the school and to broaden and make 
more effective its public relations program, 


3. A Development Office was established to coordinate 
and implement the programs of the Development Com- 
mittee and the Alumni Association, and a Director of 
Development, Robert E. Cowen of the faculty, was 
appointed as administrator of this office. 


Long-range plans of the development program call 
for the eventual accumulation of $2,000,000 in capital 
and endowment funds to be acquired over a period of 
several years to meet already established needs. 
These include an additional classroom building with 
facilities for lecture-seminar-type classes and addition- 
al office and conference space for faculty; an improved 
language laboratory; increased athletic facilities; the 
acquisition of additional property; and endowment 
funds in sufficient quantity to guarantee salary levels 
necessary to attract and hold the finest faculty, and to 
provide lasting support for the John Burroughs 
Scholarship Program. 





On August 13 ground was broken for the “Miller 
Student Center” at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. The brick structure will contain a 
dining hall seating an expanded enrollment of 200 
students and faculty families, three apartments 
housing the kitchen staff, an assembly hall with a 
projection booth, a faculty lounge and conference 
room with a kitchenette, as well as a student lounge 
and an alumni lounge. Ten offices will provide for 
administrative, admissions, faculty, and alumni ac- 
tivities, and three new classrooms will alleviate some 
of the load in the present classroom building. Extra- 
curricular activities such as the newspaper and year- 
book will have separate offices for the editorial staffs, 
with a darkroom for the use of the two publications. 
Nearby will be a craft shop, an art room, and the 
school store. In the same wing the music department 
will have an office, several sound-proofed listening 
and practice rooms, and a music library. The building 
is scheduled for completion in the late spring, ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1961. 





Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
reports that the Isham Library, with hundreds of new 
volumes purchased with contributions received from 
a fund drive last fall, has been completely reorganized, 
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its books catalogued according to the Dewey Decimal 
System. 


Various minor improvements were made during 
the summer months, including extensive re-painting. 
Also a major renovation of the science laboratory 
facilities was completed. During the summer the 
entire interior of the lab room was torn out, and a 
floor-to-ceiling renovation took place. New plumbing, 
wiring, lighting, and gas lines, plus local design and 
the use of durable, low-cost materials, provide a 
flexible, all-purpose laboratory equipped to handle as 
many as twenty students. 


The contributions of generous friends of the school 
have resulted in the creation of the Ellen Rugg 
Memorial Scholarship, to be awarded annually, 
beginning in 1960, to a child in the kindergarten. 
The scholarship is in memory of three-year old Ellen 
Rugg, daughter of Headmaster and Mrs. J. Samuel 
Rugg, who died in May of acute lymphatic leukemia. 





The trustees of the Lakeside School, Seattle, 
Wash., have announced a campaign for development 
and capital funds to take place during this school 
year. Funds raised will be utilized for the improve- 
ment of faculty salaries, the construction of new 
science-math facilities, and the renovation and en- 
largement of the gymnasium. 





Two anonymous gifts have enabled The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., to provide financial 
aid to sons and daughters of members of the faculty 
during their preparatory school and college years. 
Seven scholarships to faculty children have been 
given for the 1960-61 academic year. 


Policy and procedure are determined by a tuition 
grant committee made up of three men. One member 
of the committee is appointed by the head master, 
another by the board of trustees, and the third is the 
treasurer of the school. 


The maximum grant is $800 per child, and the 
present planning of the committee is that sons of 
faculty members may be granted up to $800 per year 
for the four years of their college education and that 
daughters may be granted up to $400 a year for the 
eight years of their preparatory school and college 
education, or any combination of these levels up to a 
total of $3,200 per faculty child. Grants are made for 
one year at a time on the basis of need and only for 
programs of formal education. 





Speaking to more than 2,000 students, alumni, 
faculty, and friends of The Lawrenceville School, 





assembled last May 20 to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the school’s founding, Headmaster Bruce 
McClellan outlined a program for the school during 
the next fifteen years. “Program Seventy-Five,” as 
Mr. McClellan termed the plan, has been unanimously 
adopted by the board of trustees, in announcing 
Lawrenceville’s intention of maintaining its pre- 
eminent place in American secondary education. 


According to the objectives stated, the school will 
remain at approximately its present level of enroll- 
ment; the trustees, recognizing that the faculty is the 
first requisite for a superlative school, will seek to 
achieve a substantial increase in the salary scale for 
full-time teachers, and programs of summer training, 
of educational grants for faculty children, and of 
sabbatical leaves will be given high priority; and, 
knowing that the student body is the second requisite 
for a superlative school, the trustees will seek to make 
a substantial increase in the proportion of scholarship 
students; and, in order to maintain excellence of 
curriculum and of all student activities in the light 
of changing conditions, the trustees will urge and aid 
the faculty in every way possible to examine and 
revise where necessary the school’s program. 


Further provisions of “Program Seventy-Five’’ call 
for new buildings, the renovation of the eighty-year- 
old John C, Green Foundation buildings, and other 
long-range plant needs in keeping with the goals of 
the 150th anniversary program; and careful attention 


to the needs of maintenance and domestic staff 
members. 





Work has started on a new science building at The 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. To be known as 
the Clark Science Center, the three story building 
will be constructed of contemporary glass and brick 
design, and will include four major laboratory units, 
four classrooms, a science library, a teaching museum, 
planetarium, special electronics laboratory and a 150- 
seat lecture hall-auditorium, as well as various pro- 
ject and storage rooms. Completion date has been 
set for September 1961. The new center will house 
not only regular academic year classes but will also 
be used by the summer science programs which have 
been held at Loomis since 1957. A cornerstone- 
laying ceremony was held on Loomis alumni home- 
coming day on October 15. 





Menlo School, Atherton, Calif., has begun the 
construction of a new dormitory. The work com- 
menced in June, and the building, which will house 
fifty-two students in twenty-six double rooms, is 
expected to be completed by January 1, 1961. Apart- 
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ments for two faculty families, as well as a counselor’s 
quarters, are provided in the new structure. The 
new dormitory is part of a building program which 
will include the construction of a new health center 
and a new dining hall in 1961. 





One hundred and four boys and four faculty 
members moved into a new dormitory at The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., with the 
opening of that school this fall. This building is the 
gift of Edward E. Ford of Binghamton, N. Y., a 
member of the board of International Business 
Machines, an alumnus of Mercersburg in the class 
of 1912, and a member of the board of agents of the 
academy. 


The construction of this building is a part of a long- 
range development program at Mercersburg. In the 
past year a new service building has been built to 
house the maintenance departments of the school, and 
new fire-proof stairways have been placed in several 
buildings. The program for Alumni Day at. the 
academy this year (October 29) included a ground- 
breaking ceremony to start a new auditorium building. 





The Milford School, Milford, Conn. has an- 
nounced the acquisiton of a residence, bordering on 
the school campus, which has been converted into a 
four room dormitory and four room faculty apart- 
ment. The structure will be called Bailey House, 
named after Herbert Bailey of New Haven, a USAF 
pilot and Milford alumnus, killed during World 
War II. 


Other projects presently being completed are a 
four room addition to the 1785 Robert Treat House, 
an extension of the dining hall, and enlargement of 
the gymnasium to provide additional coaching rooms, 
a new wrestling room, and locker space. When com- 
pleted in mid-October, these improvements will pro- 
vide facilities for 138 boarding students. 


At Milford a new eight unit language laboratory 
has been completed to augment present language 
department facilities at the school. The lab will 
eventually be expanded to twenty-four units and will 
be housed in the basement of the Waugh language 
building. 





Mooreland Hill School, Kensington, Conn., 
started the 1960-1961 school year with an increased 
enrolment, made possible by the completion of a new 
building, named Founders Hall, consisting of two 
classrooms, a large recreation room and facility 
rooms. The new recreation room includes facilities 


for a school orchestra, chorus and drama groups. The 
faculty has been expanded to handle the increased 
enrolment. Plans for the future include a new 
gymnasium and meeting room which will also include 
field house facilities. 





Remodeling of the library at Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., was completed this summer, larger 
metal bookshelves replacing less accessible wooden 
shelving, blond oak study tables and chairs quad- 
rupling the previous working space available to 
students, and multiple fluorescent lighting providing 
for light needs under all conditions and demands. 
Redecoration and the addition of accordian-type 
sliding partitions have rendered the library both 
attractive and efficient in its usefulness. The re- 
novation program, for which several school and public 
library consultants have made suggestions, has been 
under the direct supervision of W. Chester Cobb, 
president of the board of trustees, and Mrs. William 
Paxton, librarian. Recataloguing, re-sorting, and 
planning for the choice of new books have been the 
special work of three other persons under Mrs. 
Paxton’s direction during the summer months. 





During the summer months of June, July, and 
August, the development program for the academy 
library at New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., has continued with encouraging 
success under the leadership of Thomas J. Sullivan, 
librarian. Nearly 200 books were donated by alumni, 
parents, cadets, and friends. In September-October, 
the Academy acquired 175 new volumes by purchase. 
Several collections of recordings, totaling over 100 
records, were also received from alumni and parents. 
The maintenance department of NYMA, under the 
direction of Capt. Mervin M. Chamberlain, superin- 
tendent of grounds and buildings, added open shelving 
for 2,000 acquisitions. Two rooms in the building, 
formerly used by the guidance department, were made 
into reading rooms for full library use. Plans are 
being formulated by Librarian Sullivan and his cadet 
library committee for another active season, including 
the second annual book fair in November. 


In December the third year of “Operation Book- 
strap” will get under way, with the annual appeal to 
cadets, faculty, alumni, parents, and friends of New 
York Military Academy to donate at least one book 
to the Academy Library. Over 2400 volumes have 
been received from this project since December 1958. 





At New York Military Academy, plans call for a 
three-year 75th Anniversary Fund Campaign, culmi- 
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nating in the 75th Anniversary of the founding of 
NYMA in 1964. The campaign in this initial stage 
is designed to raise the sum of $500,000.00 for new 
construction, rehabilitation of present buildings, the 
increase of faculty salaries, and the expansion of the 
Academy’s scholarships. 





Headmaster, John H. Mitchell, of North Yar- 
mouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine, has announced 
the start of a complete re-development of the Lewis 
Field athletic facilities. During the summer, con- 
tractors have filled in a large ravine preparatory to 
construction of a new baseball diamond, and two new 
all-weather tennis courts have been completed. 


During the fall, work will continue with the con- 
struction of a hockey rink and a quarter-mile cinder 
track with straightaway. Following completion of the 
soccer schedule, that field will have new drains in- 
stalled and will be re-graded and surfaced to be ready 
for use in the fall of 1961. 





Although the Park School of Baltimore moved into 
a new plant and location at Brooklandville, Md. 
last year, it has already built an addition to the new 
building over the summer. The addition to the upper 
school provides five more classrooms and a study hall. 
The rooms are for the seventh and eighth grades and 
for language work for the entire upper school. In the 
process of adding to the building, the biology labora- 
tory was also enlarged by walling off part of an 
adjacent classroom. 





Students returning to The Peddie School in 
Hightstown, N. J., this fall have the opportunity to 
use the recently completed Geiger-Reeves Hall, for 
both academic and social purposes. The building, 
once a gymnasium, has been completely renovated 
and now has a seating capacity of more than 600. In 
addition to a large stage with modern lighting facili- 
ties, an excellent sound system, a dressing room, 
lavatories, a new cinemascope movie screen has 
recently been installed. The hall will be used as an 
auditorium for the public speaking department, for 
drama club activities, the extemporaneous speaking 
and declamation contests as well as for the Peddie 
movie club’s Saturday evening movie. This latest 
addition to the campus has been named for Carl E. 
Geiger and the late J. Walter Reeves. Mr. Geiger 
has served for the past forty-two years as an instructor 
in English. He was head of that department from 
1941 to 1956, and basketball coach for nineteen years. 





J. Walter Reeves, who died on January 30, 1960, 
served as director of public speaking at Peddie for 
forty-one years. Mr. Reeves was parliamentarian for 
the New Jersey Education Association for twenty 


years. 





Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., is nearing the conclusion of a $750,000 capital 
fund campaign to finance construction of three new 
buildings, an addition to the school’s dining room and 
other physical improvements, P. A. Schwartz, head- 
master, reports. 


With five more report meetings scheduled, the total 
in pledges and cash gifts is at $622,119 as of Sep- 
tember 24, Mr. Schwartz said. This is 103.7 per cent 
of the original $600,000 goal. The $750,000 challenge 
figure, which will help swell the school’s endowment 
fund, has been substituted for the lower amount. 





Last May the trustees of Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa., authorized plans for a development 
program for the school. A goal of $750,000. was set 
to cover the cost of the first four objectives in a long- 
range campus development program, which, in ad- 
dition to immediate needs, will include the con- 
struction of a chapel, a modern gymnasium, an 
infirmary, additional dormitory space, suitable faculty 


housing, and the necessary relocation of the athletic 
fields. 


After a careful study of the needs of the school, the 
development committee decided that a new science 
and classroom building, a new student dining hall, a 
new dormitory unit, and the necessary development of 
the grounds to accommodate the new structures were 
of primary importance in meeting the present and 
future requirements of Perkiomen students. 


At the present time, the school has received 
$125,000. in gifts and pledges in advance of the actual 
drive for capital funds. This figure represents con- 
tributions to all four objectives of the campaign, with 
funds for the construction of the dining hall con- 
stituting the largest individual sum. 





Gifts and bequests to The Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my, Exeter, N. H., totaled $879,505 for the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1960. This compares with 
$697,998 contributed in 1959. James W. Griswold, 
treasurer of the Academy, announced that this sum 
has been exceeded in only two of the past ten years, 
and then during the period of a nation-wide capital 
campaign. Of the total for the most recent fiscal 
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year, $228,224 was given for current use; $651,281 
was contributed for capital use and will be added to 
endowment or plant funds. 


Included in the gifts for current use is the $126,900 
total of the Christmas fund, a new record-figure for 
annual giving at Exeter. Major gifts included in the 
total for capital and plant funds are contributions to 
the construction and furnishing of the new Lewis 


Perry Music Building, dedicated in May 1960. 





The Riverdale Country School, New York City, 
opened the school year September 20 with a record 
enrollment made possible by the completion of part 
of a $1,000,000 construction program under way since 
last fall. 


The new facilities include an expanded dining room, 
which was available for the start of school, and a 
modern gymnasium and swimming pool, which are 
expected to be ready for use during the winter sports 
season. The gymnasium will include rooms for the 
wrestling and fencing teams as well as a training 
room, locker space, and offices for the athletic depart- 
ment. The move will assume added importance with 
the conversion of existing locker rooms and offices into 
badly needed classrooms. 





St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., opened 
with a record enrollment, possible because of the 
conversion of the old gym to Auchincloss Hall, named 
as formerly for the original donor. An important 
feature of the new dormitory is the sizable third 
floor area, devoted to art and music rooms. A 
listening area, with individual booths, adjoins the 
music room. Since additional remodeling of former 
dormitory cubicles to rooms, together with the full 
release of Pinecroft for faculty housing, has reduced 
student space in those areas, no further increase in 
the student body is presently planned. With the 
vanBeuren Gymnasium completed and formally dedi- 
cated last spring, these improvements mark the end 
of the first phase of the school’s development program. 
A planning committee is now studying future needs on 
the basis of priority and cost. 





St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been left an unrestricted bequest of $10,000 by 
Fred S. Roth Jr., class of 1930. According to Head- 
master Ashby T. Harper, the gift is the first such 
bequest in the school’s history and will be used to 
supplement the school’s endowment to increase faculty 
salaries and strengthen the scholarship program. 


A far-reaching program of improvements to its 
physical facilities was continued by St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., during the summer months. 
Noteworthy among the projects completed was the 
renovation of a fifth form dormitory, Foster House, 
originally built in 1902 as a private residence for the 
school’s vice-rector, William H. Foster. Since his 
death in 1928 the building has seen continuous use as 
a dormitory with no major changes in its basic 
structure. 


Extensive interior remodeling during the summer 
months succeeded both in rendering the building as 
fireproof as possible and in modernizing the structure 
in order to make it more comfortable and quiet for 
the twenty-five boys and two bachelor masters 
resident there. Improvements included installation 
of a new sprinkler system and electrical system; 
renovation of the heating system to provide for 
automatically controlled heat; installation of fire 
stairs and emergency exits; and installation of new 
bathrooms, new flooring, and acoustical tile ceilings. 


Similar although less extensive changes were made 
in Brewster House, one of a quadrangle of dormitories 
and faculty residences erected in 1925. In addition, 
kitchenettes were installed in all bachelor masters’ 
apartments in the quadrangle houses as well as in 
Foster House. 


Improvements to the grounds included the re- 
landscaping of the Moore-Payson Quadrangle of 
academic buildings, the improvement of existing paths 
and the laying of several new ones, and the con- 
struction of two roads as well as of a parking lot to 
accommodate twenty-one cars near the schoolhouse. 





H. Leonard Richardson, headmaster of Scar- 
borough Country Day School, Scarborough, N. Y., 
announced that two thirds of the goal of the school 
building fund has been reached. Construction of the 
new building is moving along rapidly, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy over the Christmas 
recess. Housing the nursery-kindergarten group as 
well as the first four grades, the building is unusual 
for its bacteria-free floors and method of construction 
permitting a four inch air space for insulation between 
the internal and external walls. Its balconies and 
porches add to the building’scharm. Additional plans 
are now in drawing board stage for a complete re- 
modeling and refitting of Vanderlip Hall, the main 
building. Another aspect of the development pro- 
gram envisions endowed masterships providing ad- 
ditional funds for faculty members who have given 
long and useful service to the school. Present planning 
calls for a completion of the entire program for the 
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fiftieth anniversary of Scarborough Country Day 


School in 1963. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has become one of the few independent secondary day 
schools to institute the sabbatical system for faculty 
members. Two members of the teaching staff are now 
on leave in Europe, with the salaries of their temporary 
replacements paid from the proceeds of the first of a 
series of annual giving campaigns to be devoted to this 
and related purposes. Eight faculty members also 
were granted financial assistance enabling them to take 
summer courses of real significance to their teaching 
careers. And in addition a lump sum of $10,000 was 
added to the school’s contribution to the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association retirement fund, 
benefits to be pro-rated among the affiliated members. 


The three-part campaign was instituted in the fall 
of 1959 and will be renewed annually until such time 
as the overall picture makes it possible for the costs of 
the program to be budgeted out of regular tuition 
income. 


The goal of $27,000 was more than double the 
amount sought in any of the five previous annual 
giving programs. The final amount contributed by 
patrons, alumni, and friends of the school was 
$27,327. Headmaster Robert S. Lyle says that this 
first year’s record indicates the real devotion and 
gratitude of those acquainted with the teaching staff. 
The goal is the same for 1960-61. 





Boys returning to the Stony Brook School, Stony 
Brook, N. Y., this fall were pleased to see that a 
completely new, 440-yard cinder running track with 
new jumping take-offs and pits had been constructed 
during the summer vacation. Moreover, the ground 
inside the track has been regraded and reseeded and 
will be used in the future for varsity football in place 
of the present football field which will become an 
additional practice field. These new facilities have 
been provided as part of the school’s fortieth anni- 
versary development program. The new cinder 
track is located near the field house, enclosing a space 
160 by 80 feet and built by contributions of the 
school’s alumni last year as a special project under 
the current development program. Prior to the 
erection of the alumni fieldhouse one of the school’s 
two gymnasiums was completely rehabilitated. 





Hugh C. Riddleberger, headmaster of Trinity 
School, New York City, has announced that final 





plans for the creation of a new science floor are 
virtually complete. The program will utilize new 
space in the present buildings and consolidate a series 
of laboratories which have often duplicated equip- 
ment. The new plan calls for complete lecture and 
demonstration facilities combined with individual 
working spaces for the students. Included in the 
plan is a special projects room where interested 
students will be encouraged to pursue research under 
the guidance of the entire science faculty. 





Upper Canada College, Toronto, Canada, cele- 
brated the opening of its new main building on 
September 28. The Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., 
former Governor General of Canada, and for many 
years a benefactor of the college, declared the new 
building open. The previous structure was con- 
demned by engineers in 1958 and has been replaced by 
a Georgian building, surmounted by a tall clock tower, 
strongly reminiscent of its predecessor, which had 
been since 1891 a prominent and beloved landmark of 
the hill district of Toronto. 


The new main building, financed by a public sub- 
scription of three million dollars, contains twenty-five 
classrooms and laboratories for grades 9-13, a prayer 
hall auditorium seating 650, a concert auditorium, 
dining room, and staff residence accommodation. The 
architects are Messrs. Mathers and Haldenby of 
Toronto. Total enrolment of 775 in grades 2-13 will 
not be increased. 


In October of this year a small chapel, for medi- 
tation and private services, available to all de- 
nominations, will be dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Alice Vincent Massey. 





At Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
a number of new buildings have been constructed on 
the campus since the close of classes in June. These 
include six new faculty homes, 125-room additions to 
two barracks buildings and a new tailor shop which is 
capable of handling more than 7,000 cadet uniforms at 
one time. 


The field house was extensively remodeled during 
the summer months and the macadam parade area 
was extended by more than 100 feet. All driveways 
and parking lots on the campus were also resurfaced. 





Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., re-opened on 
September 6 with the largest enrollment in its history. 
During the summer a new senior boys’ dormitory was 
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constructed, with a large apartment for a married 
faculty member. Pians have been formulated, and 
funds are being sought, for a new auditorium to seat 
about 360 people to accommodate the school family, 
parents, guests, and townspeople. The school is 
actively participating in the life of the community 
through the election of the academic dean, Thomas K. 
Fisher, to the Board of Directors of the Sedona-Oak 
Creek Chamber of Commerce. It also provides 
concerts in the town and invites all community 
neighbors to varied entertainments and lectures at the 
school. 





More than half of the $1,500,000 fund-raising drive 
for Webb School of California, Claremont, Calif., 
has now been reached. The drive was begun in June 
1959 to finance new buildings, more student scholar- 
ships, and an increase in faculty salaries. Two new 
dormitories and two faculty residences have been 
completed in the past year, and a new dining hall is 
under construction. The fund-raising drive is con- 
tinuing under the leadership of alumni, school patrons 
and the board of trustees. 





Elected secretary of the Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn., Alumni Association in June, 1959, 
Paul M. Winship was at the same time appointed 
to the school’s staff as assistant to the headmaster for 
special projects. A Dartmouth graduate (1939), Mr. 
Winship was assistant headmaster of Holderness 
School ‘before assuming his present post. As a first 
project, he directed the 1959-60 annual Westminster 
Fund drive, to raise $75,000. for specific needs. 
Though short of its goal when the fiscal year ended, 
the drive saw participation by alumni in annual giving 
go up 65% over the year before, and the total of 
contributors was the highest since the fund was 
started eight years ago. 


Over the summer the school was able to construct 
a new faculty dwelling — the second in two years — 
and remodeled the entrance and common room in the 
main building. This reconstruction enlarges and 
much improves the common room, where the school 
gathers before meals; it also affords needed facilities 
for the reception of guests and increases office and 
conference space. 


The school now turns its attention to the “BEST” 
Program (Building, Endowment, Scholarships, Teach- 
ing), a capital funds campaign which begins this fall 
and runs to 1963, Westminster’s 75th anniversary. 
Unendowed, the school seeks $1,000,000 of endowment 
for scholarships and faculty benefits. It seeks $1,750,- 
000 for new buildings and the expansion or complete 


renovation of other facilities. An altogether new unit 
projected in the program is a classroom and library 
building. 

Consideration of the most effective way to offset the 
lack of endowment income and yet secure additional 
funds for necessary capital expenditures came to a 
focus last spring. The plan postulates a slight in- 
crease in enrollment, and includes the conversion of 
Memorial Building, which now houses classrooms and 
laboratories as well as a dormitory, entirely to 
dormitory use. The plan includes the new chapel, 
already projected, alterations and enlargement of the 
gymnasium, modernization of the infirmary, relocation 
of the kitchen, enlargement of the dining room, and 
replacement of service personnel quarters and mainte- 
nance area facilities. Two additional faculty houses 
as well as a roof for the hockey rink are among the 
objectives of the three-year campaign. 





At Whitfield School, St. Louis County, Mo., the 
first full academic year of classes in the school’s new 
building began on September 15. Functional and 
modern in design, the structure is one story in height 
and contains three classrooms and a locker and shower 
room. 


This addition, only a few steps from the main 
building, was designed to permit gradual expansion 
from last year’s enrollment of eighty to a student body 
of 120 eventually. 


Projected buildings include a gymnasium and still 
another structure to permit removal of kitchen and 
dining facilities from the main building. 





Before launching the 1959-1960 annual fund, 
Headmaster Phillips Stevens of Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., posed the question to all 
alumni. Was the attainment of 55.2% alumni 
participation in the previous year’s fund happen- 
stance? Six alumni promptly responded by offering 
a total of $15,000 for attainment of an even higher 
degree of participation —60%. The fund was 
launched December 1 with a $15,000 gift as in- 
centive, 60% as goal, and an alumni body determined 
to prove again its loyalty to Williston. On Alumni 
Day, June 4, 1960, the question was answered. The 
Williston annual fund exceeded its goal by .3% 
attaining 60.3% participation! 





A former patron of The William Penn Charter 
School in Germantown, Pa., has originated a plan 
which is proving to be both interesting and productive. 
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It has been for years customary in his business, as 
in many others, to send Christmas gifts to customers. 
Such gifts are of the usual sort: cuff links, a telephone 


index, and so forth. Instead of sending these gifts 
for Christmas, 1959, he sent a letter, stating that the 
money which had been used for this purpose in the past 
was now going to be given to the William Penn Charter 
School to be awarded annually as a scholarship to a 
boy who needed financial aid. 


The first award has been made for the academic 
year 1960-61. The most interesting development 
has been the decision of several of the customers of 
this firm to make similar grants to education or to 
charities, since they realize that the annual exchange 
of token gifts had become a mere matter of routine. 


It is to be hoped that many business concerns may 
adopt this practical and useful idea which makes a 
substantial sum available in its entirety for a most 
worthwhile purpose. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The board of trustees of the American School, Pasay 
City, Philippines, has announced the resignation of Headmaster 
Robert M. Sandoe, who is returning to the United States after 
three years in the Philippines. Taking Mr. Sandoe’s place is 
Vincent T. Harmon, former principal of Roosevelt and Park 
Elementary Schools in Chicago. 





Wyatt Garfield, new headmaster of Bancroft School, 
Worcester, Mass., begins administrative and teaching duties this 
year, succeeding Henry Tiffany, former headmaster, and Eliza- 
beth Vandemoer, acting headmistress. Garfield was for the past 
eleven years a member of the faculty of Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn., where he was director of admissions, taught English, and 
coached the Pomfret crew. He is an alumnus of Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge, Mass., Pomfret School, and Yale, where 
he received his A.B. degree in June 1948. In 1953, he received 
his M.A, in English from Middlebury. 

Betty Jo Calhoun, former teacher of mathematics at Laurel 
School, Cleveland, has been appointed dean and teacher of 
mathematics at Bancroft. 





Headmaster James M. Howard, Jr. has appointed Michael 
D. Bois as admissions chairman at Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N.J. Mr. Bois has been a member of the faculty for three years 
and a member of the admissions committee. 





Charles S. Nauss, new principal of Catlin Gabel High 
School, was founding Headmaster of Trinity School in Columbus, 
Georgia, a coeducational, elementary day school which grew from 
sixty students in 1951 to 200 in 1960. Prior to that time, he 
taught at U.C.L.A. and at The Haverford School in Pennsylvania, 
which he left to request active duty after Pearl Harbor. 





A graduate of South Kent School in Connecticut, Mr. 
Nauss attended Yale and Columbia Universities, receiving his 
B.A. from Columbia in 1934, when he started teaching English, 
French, Latin, and Spanish at the Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., moving into elementary work at Haverford in 1935. 

In addition to teaching in all grades from first through 
college, his experience includes summer camp work, rapid 
reading instruction at all levels including adult courses for the 
University of Georgia and in industry, television classes, and 
work with athletics, dramatics, and school publications. 


His wife, the former Silva K. New, is the step-daughter of 
the late Biblical scholar, Dr. Kirsopp Lake. Her mother, Dr. 
Silva Lake, has directed study of Biblical literature at Occidental 
College for several years, 

Mr. Nauss is the author of Match-A-Tach Readiness Work- 
book for kindergarten use and also of New Approach to Writing, 
which he uses in teaching Catlin Gabel high school students this 
year. 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., E. Stanley 
Pratt has retired as dean of students and will be succeeded by 
Charles F. Stanwood, assistant headmaster, assisted by Burgess 
Ayres and Richard Hunter. 





Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., has created the 
new position of controller following the recommendation of a 
management survey firm. Kermit C. Zieg, who retired recently 
as a lieutenant colonel in the U. S. Marine Corps, is filling the 
new post as specialist in financial affairs of the Academy. A 
graduate of Ohio State University, Colonel Zieg holds a master’s 
degree in controllership from George Washington University. 

Warner Williams, veteran faculty member of Culver Military 
Academy, has made contributions to several scientific journals on 
the subject of astronomy. 

An issue of Popular Science magazine will contain an article 
written by Williams on the telescope he made for use at the 
Academy. The Scientific American also has carried several 
articles on the Culver telescope. A recent issue of Sky and 
Telescope magazine features a photograph of the Newtonian 
reflector telescope designed by Williams for Carl Milles, re- 
nowned Swedish sculptor and astronomer. 

Williams has taught art, sculpture, and design at the 
academy for the last twenty years, As an extra-curricular activity 
for interested cadets, he also teaches astronomy, telescope 
observation, and telescope making. 

Alfred J. Donnelly has been appointed to the William Pitt 
Oakes Chair of Mathematics at Culver. 

Donnelly is the first recipient of the chair established by 
Lady Eunice M. Oakes, Nassau, Bahamas, in memory of her 
late son, a 1947 Academy graduate. 

Major General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), superin- 
tendent, has also announced that John R. Mars will serve as 
assistant dean. Donnelly has been assistant dean since 1953, 
but will devote full time to teaching mathematics. 

Dr. Donald W. Disbrow, a college professor from Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich., has been named holder 
of the Eppley Chair of History at Culver Military Academy, 

The appointment of Dr. Disbrow is part of a continuing 
policy of filling the history chair with visiting college professors. 
Eppley Chair holders are distinguished teachers whose salaries 
are paid by endowed funds given the Academy by the Eugene C, 
Eppley Foundation, Inc. There are six Eppley chairs at Culver, 
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Dr. Disbrow is a native of Dundee, N. Y. He was named 
Phi Beta Kappa in 1949 upon graduation from Haverford, Pa., 
College. He received his doctorate from the University of 
Rochester in 1957, and was awarded a fellowship in history while 
at Rochester. 

He began his teaching career at Girard College in Phila- 
delphia and has served on the faculties of Hamilton (N.Y.) 
College and Beaver College, Baltimore, prior to joining the 
staff at Eastern Michigan University. Dr. Disbrow will be on 
leave of absence from Eastern Michigan for the 1960-61 term. 


The board of trustees announces with regret the resignation 
of Ralph O. West, headmaster of Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., to become effective June 30, 1961. Mr. West came 
to Cushing as headmaster in 1956 following the retirement of Dr. 
Clarence P. Quimby. Mr. West, formerly chairman of the 
history department and assistant director of admissions of St. 
John’s School, Houston, Texas, plans to return to independent 
day school work. 





F. Alden Shaw, founder and headmaster of the Detroit 
Country Day School, will retire in June or at such time as the 
Board of Trustees finds a suitable replacement. He will remain 
associated with the school, having been elected President of the 
Board. 





Effective August 1, 1960, Acting Headmaster G. Patterson 
Crandall of DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York, has 
retired and was succeeded by David A. Kennedy, formerly 
assistant headmaster of Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn, 
Excepting the war years, Mr. Kennedy has been at Westminster 
since 1937. 





The Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Orton P. Jackson executive secretary of The Episcopal 
Academy fund, executive secretary of the alumni society, and 
director of public relations. 

A graduate of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and 
Harvard, Class of 1929, Mr. Jackson has, since graduation, been 
engaged in finance in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with 
the exception of four years of active service in the U. S. Navy 
and three years as a member of the mathematics department of 
St. Paul’s School (N.H.). During the past ten years he has been 
active in the United Fund of Philadelphia and other charitable 
work. 





Commander William R. Brewster, Jr., has been elected as 
the third president of Georgia Military Academy, College 
Park, Ga., to follow in the footsteps of his father and his grand- 
father. 


Commander Brewster is a product of Georgia Military 
Academy, entering in the second grade and continuing through 
until his graduation in 1937. He received an appointment from 
GMA to the United States Naval Academy, graduated from 
Annapolis in 1941 and served with the Navy both in World War 
II and the Korean War. 

Commander Brewster resigned from the Naval service and 
returned to GMA in 1953. He has served the school as teacher, 
dean, superintendent, and vice-president. 


Captain Robert D. Ballentine has been appointed director 
of public relations and alumni secretary of Georgia Military 
Academy. 


He spent five years in Georgia public schools prior to coming 
to GMA, is a graduate of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, attended Georgia State College, 
and did graduate work at Emory University. 

Captain Stephen Storm, biology teacher at Georgia Military 
Academy, has written a helpful booklet, ‘“‘A Sailing Manual.” 
The manual is written on some practical aspects of sailing. It is 
both informative and interesting, and should prove invaluable 
to the sailor or the summer-camp groups interested in sailing. 





The faculty sabbatical plan of The Gunnery, Washington, 
Conn., has gone into effect with the absence from the campus 
this year of Roderick Beebe, Jr., director of athletics and head 
of the physics department. Mr. Beebe will take advanced work 
in physics at Brown University during the coming year. 

William M. Posey has been appointed assistant to the 
headmaster at The Gunnery. Mr. Posey, who graduated from 
The Gunnery in 1950, will serve as director of The Gunnery’s 
second century office, coordinating all fund-raising, public 
relations, alumni and parents activities, 





Various administrative changes at The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., have come about during the summer. Wilson 
Johnson, dean of boys since 1954, has resigned his post at Haver- 
ford to become headmaster at the Kew-Forest School, on Long 
Island. To replace him, Kenneth E. Kingham, for several years 
director of the middle school, has been named dean of students, 
supervising the scheduling, discipline, and guidance for the upper 
six forms of the school. Thomas A, Ewing is with J. George 
Black in the admissions office. 





Edward C. Cayley was recently named assistant headmaster 
of Holderness School for Boys in Plymouth, N. H. The 
announcement was made by the Rt. Rev. Charles F. Hall, 
Episcopal Bishop of New Hampshire and ex officio president of 
the trustees of Holderness School, following their annual spring 
meeting. 

Mr. Cayley was born in Toronto, Ontario, was graduated 
from Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ontario, and received 
a B.A. degree from Trinity College, University of Toronto, in 
1941. Following his graduation from the University, Mr. 
Cayley joined the Royal Canadian Navy in May 1941. He 
entered business in Toronto in 1946 and remained there until 
1950, when he accepted an appointment to the faculty of Trinity 
College School, teaching English and history. He left this 
position in 1956 to enter Columbia University, from which he 
received the M.A. degree in English in June 1957. Mr. Cayley 
became a member of the Holderness School faculty as an English 
instructor in 1957. In 1958 he was named director of studies at 
Holderness, a position he will continue to hold as assistant 
headmaster. 





George W. Taylor, chairman of the English department at 
the Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., has been appointed 
Director of the Upper School. Mr. Taylor’s former duties as 
dean are continued in the new assignment. The creation of this 
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position will enable the headmaster, Dexter K. Strong, to direct 
his attention more fully to the school’s forthcoming campaign for 
development and capital funds. 





John MacD. Graham became headmaster of the Latin 
School of Chicago on September 1, succeeding Dr. Mark A. 
Neville, who had served since 1953. Mr. Graham had been 
chairman of the history department and director of the summer 
school at the Grosse Pointe University School. Dr. Neville has 
accepted a professorship of English at Indiana State Teachers’ 
College and will continue to serve the Latin School as educational 
consultant. In an administrative change to strengthen the two 
separated buildings of the school, Thomas J. Waters has been 
appointed assistant headmaster, with special concern for the 
Lower School, on Dearborn Parkway. Mr. Waters had served 
for the past several years as assistant headmaster of the Allen- 
Stevenson School. Lucy A. Brokaw has been appointed dean of 
the Upper School, on Scott Street. 





With the retirement of Alton R. Hyatt as assistant head- 
master of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Bruce McClellan, headmaster, has announced several new ad- 
ministrative appointments. Fred A. Eichelberger, director of 
admissions since 1944, will continue in that capacity and has now 
been named assistant head master as well. Norval F. Bacon, Jr., 
has become associate director of admissions, and John Kempf 
has joined the admissions office as assistant director, Mr. Bacon 
has been a member of the history department since 1942, and 
Mr. Kempf has taught Spanish at Lawrenceville since 1951. 

John K. D. Chivers, who has been dean since 1954, has been 
made dean of the faculty, and David D. Wicks, a member of the 
history department since 1946, was appointed dean of students. 
Mr. Chivers has assumed responsibility for day-to-day academic 
operation of the school and responsibility for the academic 
progress of the students. In this capacity he is working with 
department chairmen and faculty members as well as with 
students. Mr. Wicks’s principal responsibility is for college 
guidance, and he will supervise the advanced placement program 
and be responsible for school regulations. 

The appointment of William Goodwin Avirett as visiting 
master in history for the 1960-61 school year has been anneunced 
by Bruce McClellan, headmaster of The Lawrenceville School. 
As a visiting master, a new post created by the school, Dr. 
Avirett has been appointed for the current academic year. It 
is expected that he is the first of a series of visiting masters who 
will teach in Lawrenceville in the future. 

Retiring this year as executive associate of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Dr. Avirett has had 
experience in both educational and international affairs. For 
seventeen years he was head of the history department of Deer- 
field Academy, after which he served as education editor and 
editorial writer for the New York Herald-Tribune. In 1950 he 
became vice president of Colgate University, and two years later 
he joined the Carnegie Endowment as special assistant to the 
president, becoming Executive Associate in 1957. 





William F, Deme, an alumnus and faculty member of 
McBurney School, New York, N. Y., has been named principal 
of the Upper School by Benjamin D. Chamberlin, headmaster. 

Since 1937 Mr. Deme has been director of athletics in the 
school. During this time he has held membership and offices in 
several athletic associations in the New York area. 





Important administrative changes have taken place at The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., this year. William 
Cowper Fowle, assistant headmaster of the Hotchkiss School, 
will take up residence in Mercersburg April 1, 1961, when he 
assumes his duties as the academy’s fourth headmaster. Mr. 
Fowle is a graduate of Williams and has studied at Northwestern, 
Columbia, Yale, and Union Theological Seminary. He has been 
a member of the faculty at Hotchkiss since 1938, coaching in 
major sports and teaching history, civics, English, and Bible. 
Mr. Fowle has been active in the work of the Secondary School 
Admissions Test Board; he served as its treasurer and is now vice 
president. He is also a member of the executive committee of the 
School Scholarship Service and a trustee of Williams College. 

Charles S. Tippetts, who has been headmaster of Mercers- 
burg since 1941, has received the title of headmaster emeritus 
and is on sabbatical leave from his duties until his formal retire- 
ment becomes effective June 30, 1961. The administration of 
Mercersburg from September 1, 1960, until April 1, 1961, is the 
responsibility of Wilmarth I. Jacobs, whom the Board of Regents 
of the academy appointed acting headmaster. Mr. Jacobs has 
been assistant headmaster and director of admissions since 
1935 and a member of the faculty since 1915. Ernest A. Staley, 
who has been in Mercersburg’s English department since 1942 
and assistant to the headmaster, has succeeded’ Mr. Jacobs in the 
post of director of admissions. 





Raymond D. Kallstrom has been appointed acting head- 
master of the Milford School, Milford, Conn. 

He will succeed William D. Pearson, who after forty-one 
years with the school and twenty-two years as headmaster 
retired as an active director of the school August 1. Mr. Pearson 
will be feted at a testimonial this fall, and at that time an oil 
portrait of him, commissioned by the senior class, will be pre- 
sented to the school. The painting was done by Peter Phillippsi 
of Shelton, Conn. and New York City. 

Kallstrom received his B.S. degree from the University of 
Connecticut in 1941, with distinction in American History, and 
his M.A. from Clark University in 1942 as a scholar in the division 
of International Affairs. After serving as an Army Air Force 
meteorologist during the war he resumed his graduate studies 
at the Russian Institute of Columbia University in 1947. He 
has been at Milford since 1948. 





Coach Clair Bee, director of athletics at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall, N. Y., since 1955 and director of its Camp 
All-America during July and August, has been elected president 
of the Westchester Private and Parochial School Athletic Asso- 
ciation for the school year 1960-1961. The association, which 
includes independent schools throughout Westchester and some 
of the neighboring counties in the lower Hudson area, establishes 
eligibility rules for the member institutions, and schedules meets 
and tournaments in some fifteen sports from bowling to wrestling. 





Austin Fox, head of the English department at The Nichols 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., has written a critical introduction for a 
collection of short stories, Maggie and Other Stories, by Stephen 
Crane. The book contains eighteen stories, many of which 
have been out of print for some years, by the author of the 
Red Badge of Courage, and will be published in the late fall by 
the Washington Square Press, a subsidiary of Simon and Schuster. 
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Jack R. Ramey has been appointed assistant principal in 
the upper school at the Park School, Brooklandville, Md. 
Mr. Ramey came to the Park School in 1955 as a teacher of 
English, music, and Latin; he is a graduate of Western Reserve. 





Richard M. Garten has been appointed Headmaster of 
Park School, Indianapolis, Ind. He holds an A.B. degree and 
an M.A. degree in history from Columbia University and was 
formerly head of the history department of Riverdale Country 
School and head of Riverdale Country Summer School in New 
York City. 





Dr. Stephen W. Roberts, headmaster of Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa., recently announced that Richard F. Weikel 
has been appointed financial secretary of the school. The 
appointment follows thirteen years of association with Perkiomen, 
during which time he was head of the department of history and 
dean of students. Accepting a position as an advisor to the 
financial secretary’s office is Wayne H. Rothenberger, for thirty 
years financial secretary at the school. David D. Detar, Jr. 
has assumed the duties of coordinator of development in view 
of the capital fund drive initiated in October. Taking charge of 
the admissions activities in Detar’s absence from this office, is 
Harrie G. Burdan. Fred W. Berg, was appointed director of 
athletics beginning September 1. 





Alexander D. Gibson, of the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
faculty has been elected regional representative (New England) 
of the American Association of Teachers of French for a three- 
year term, beginning September 1. 

The Looking Glass Library has recently published a new 
anthology of short stories edited by Hart Day Leavitt of Phillips 
Academy. Departing from the usual philosophy of such texts, 
this collection is based on imaginative writing, and the stories 
represent all kinds of imagination from the whimsical of Shirley 
Jackson and James Thurber, to the violent of Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, to the psychological of Conrad Aiken. 

The book is part of a series aimed at producing more chal- 
lenging books for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades; and not only more 
challenging, but more entertaining. 

Notes on the Iliad, by Frederick A. Peterson, instructor in 
English at Phillips Academy, was published this September. It 
is a book-by-book commentary on the J/iad, containing a general 
introduction, an annotated list of books for supplementary 
reading and reference, notes on available translations, and other 
items. Itis designed for students in the eleventh grade or higher, 
and is available at the Andover Bookstore. 





Charles B. Atwater of Elizabeth, N. J., has been chosen the 
new headmaster of Pingry School in that city. He will assume 
his position after the retirement next June of Dr. E. Laurence 
Springer. Mr. Atwater entered Pingry in the first grade, gradu- 
ating from the school in 1931. He received a B.A. degree in 
classics from Princeton in 1935, and an M.A. in education from 
Teachers College, Columbia, in 1948. He has served in various 
capacities at Pingry since 1937. During 1960-61 Mr. Atwater 
will hold the position of associate headmaster. 





Letters written by students from every graduating class in 
the 1920’s, the 1930’s, the 1940’s, and the 1950’s made an unusual 


gift for Mary Ardis Schnebly, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, upon her retirement in June after forty-one years on the 
faculty of the Polytechnic School in Pasadena, Calif. A 
graduate of the University of California, with her M.A. degree 
from the same institution, Miss Schnebly came to Polytechnic 
as a teacher of mathematics in the fall of 1919. During the 
succeeding decades she has received wide recognition for the 
quality of mathematical training enjoyed by Polytechnic stu- 
dents. In extending their thanks and good wishes, alumni of 
all ages took advantage of the opportunity to underscore their 
enthusiasm for the thoroughness and inspiration of Miss 
Schnebly’s teaching. 





The trustees of Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., an- 
nounce the appointment of Ernest L. Sherman of Bradford, N. H. 
as Assistant Headmaster. He will fill the position left vacant by 
Roland W. Burbank, who left Proctor in 1955 to be Headmaster 
of Cardigan Mountain School. 

Sherman, who joined the faculty in 1959, served as director 
of admissions, alumni secretary, and director of publicity. He 
began his teaching career in Melrose, Mass. High School; has 
taught and coached in Newport, N. H. and Rutland, Vt. public 
schools; was Headmaster of the Andover, N. H. High School, 
and taught at Kimball Union Academy. Before joining the 
staff of Proctor Academy, he was Executive Director of the New 
Hampshire State Planning & Development Commission. 
Sherman graduated from Proctor in the class of 1929. 





Dr. Robert B. Lowrance took office as headmaster of 
Rhodes School, New York City, on September 1. Holder of 
an A.B. degree from Austin College in Sherman, Texas, an A.M. 
from Teachers College, Columbia, and a Ph.D. from Columbia, 
Dr. Lowrance has served for two years as administrative assistant 
of the Rhodes Evening School, taught for many years in the high 
schools of Texas, as well as at Austin College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Fashion Institute of Technology, and been a 
consultant in reading. 


Laboratory Lessons in Biology, by Abraham Penzer, long-time 
member of the science departments of Rhodes School and 
Stuyvesant High School in New York, is off the press and in use 
at Rhodes. 





The trustees of St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., have 
appointed Archer Harman, Jr., present head of Peck Country 
Day School, Morristown, N. J., as successor to the Rev. William 
A. Buell. The new headmaster will assume his duties on July 1, 
1961, upon his predecessor’s retirement. A graduate of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., in 1941, Harman received a B.A. degree 
from Yale in 1944 and, after duty in the Pacific during World 
War II, his M.Ed. from Harvard. After teaching at West- 
minster School, Simsbury, Conn., he was at St. Paul’s School 
until his appointment to Peck in 1954. The Rev. William A. 
Buell’s retirement at the age of sixty-five will mark the close of 
nearly fifty years’ association with St. George’s, as student, 
teacher, and, since 1951, as Headmaster. He looks forward to 
active parish work in the coming years. 





Pierson F. Melcher has assumed duties of assistant heade 
master at St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., 
where he is also teaching English and serving as director of 
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studies, a new post at the school. 


As director of studies, Mr. 
Melcher will be responsible for the school calendar, individual 
study programs, faculty assignments and will be chairman of 


the faculty curriculum committee. Formerly head of the 
English department at St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, 
Tex. Mr. Melcher has replaced William S. Putnam. 


Robert C. Mello, who was on the faculty during 1955-1957 
and returned in 1959, has been made assistant to the headmaster 
and in addition to his English classes will handle college ad- 
missions. Mr. Mello is a graduate of Exeter and Harvard, with 
a master’s degree from Middlebury College. 


Assisting Mr. Mello in the college counseling is Charles A. 
Schweighauser, a St. Louis Country Day graduate, who has 
returned to his alma mater as head track coach and English 
teacher, in addition to college admission duties. Schweighauser 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 





The St. Mark’s School of Texas in Dallas reports that 
there have been major administrative changes this year. Hal 
L. Curry, St. Mark’s faculty member since 1957 and director of 
admission and registrar for the past three years, became assistant 
headmaster this fall. Christopher Berrisford, chairman of the 
history department since 1957, assumed the position of dean of 
students. Lud North, for three years a member of the English 
department, became dean of activities. Francis Marburger, an 
English instructor at St. Mark’s since 1951, became the head of 
the Middle School. Philip R. Rader is the school’s new business 
manager. 





The Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., last spring announced the appointment 
of R. Philip Hugny as Director of the Advanced Studies Program, 
the appointment to be effective September 1, 1960. He succeeds 
Alan N. Hall, who is taking a year’s sabbatical leave at Cambridge 
University, England, before returning to full-time teaching. Mr. 
Hall has been a member of the St. Paul’s School faculty since 
1952 and Director of the Advanced Studies Program since its 

‘start in March 1957. 

Mr. Hugny taught in New Hampshire high schools and at 
Rutgers University before coming to St. Paul’s School as assistant 
director of the Advanced Studies Program in July 1957. 

Philip Burnham, a master at St. Paul’s School since 1946 
and head of the English department since 1949, has been ap- 
pointed Dean to assist Mr. Hugny with the administration of the 
Program. Mr. Burnham is the Chief Reader in English Com- 
position of the College Entrance Examination Board and has 
degrees from Bowdoin and the Bread Loaf School of English. 
He has been a member of the Advanced Studies Program faculty 
in 1958 and 1959 and will teach again this summer. 





Hamilton C. Gillespie of Erie, Pa. has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., 
rector and headmaster of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
Gillespie, formerly principal of Strong Vincent high school in 
Erie, is a graduate of Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., and has a master’s degree from Columbia University, New 
York City. 





Edward J. Wilamowski has been appointed director of boys’ 
physical education at The Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 





ington, D.C. Mr. Wilamowski has been a member of the athletic 
department since 1951 as coach of varsity football and baseball. 
He succeeds Charles W. “Pop” Wannan, who retired in June 
1960, after thirty-seven years’ service at Friends School. 





Three administrative appointments have been announced 
for the Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., by Dr. 
Frank E. Gaebelein, headmaster. They are The Rev. Thomas 
H. Little, school chaplain and assistant pastor of Hegeman 
Memorial Chapel, the campus church; Bruce C. Dodd, Jr., 
director of the student work program; and James R. Stewart, 
coordinator of non-athletic extra curricular activities. 





On Tuesday, October 4, 1960, at chapel services held at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Phillip N. Spiller, teacher of history 
at Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Tex., was awarded 
the Valley Forge Classroom Teachers’ Medal for his outstanding 
work to create a better understanding of our American way of 
life. The medal along with a citation scroll, issued by the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, was presented to Mr. 
Spiller by the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of West Texas and chairman of the Texas Military 
Institute Board of Trustees. 


A distinguished jury, composed of state supreme court 
jurists and elected representatives of national patriotic, service, 
and veterans organizations selected the award recipients from 
the records of teachers from every corner of the country whose 
names had been submitted by citizens interested in continued 
high levels of citizenship education in American schools. 





Malcolm Coates, headmaster of Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del., announced at the first assembly of the new 
school year the appointment of Mrs. Wilbert B. Smith, Jr. to 
the newly created position of girls’ advisor in the upper school. 
With increasing pressures it seems advisable to have a woman 
who will have the time and interest to help girls with problems of 
adjustment in their daily lives. A graduate of Smith College, 
Mrs. Smith has done graduate work in English and guidance at 
the University of Delaware, Newark, Del., and has taught religion 
at all levels in the New Castle Presbyterian Church and English 
and religion at Tower Hill since 1958. She will continue to do 
some teaching. 





Headmaster Lawrence E. Tuttle has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mark J. J. Leonardi to the newly created post of business 
manager of Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt. Mr. 
Leonardi retired from the U.S. Army three years ago with the 
rank of Lt. Colonel. Before entering the service he was with the 
Burroughs’ Newsboys Foundation in Boston. Mr. Leonardi will 


co-ordinate purchasing policies and oversee various financial and 
administrative activities. 





Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn., lost two faculty 
members in June, who left to become headmasters: Archibald 
Montgomery has become headmaster of Garrison Forest School 
for Girls, in Maryland; and David A. Kennedy is the new head- 
master of DeVeaux School in Niagara Falls. 
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Mr. Kennedy’s position as assistant headmaster has not yet 
been filled. Headmaster Keyes has appointed Alan F. Brooks, a 
Westminster alumnus (1955), to assist him in the post Mr. 
Montgomery vacated as admissions officer. Brooks, a graduate 
of Wesleyan, will also teach English. 

Rankine G. Hinman has been appointed to a new post, 
director of studies. He will also have charge of all extra-curricular 
activities and make available to boys and parents information 
about summer job opportunities. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








COUNCIL FOR RELIGION 
New Address 
The Council for Religion in Independent Schools 
announces that it has moved to a new address: 
Room 248, Interchurch Center 
475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York 




















Edited by Otive Day Bramua tt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary year. Among 
the events scheduled are a Charter Day observance in 
April and an all-school pageant in January. The 
pageant, entitled The Gypsy Wedding, will be written 
and directed by Gabriella Perrow, head of the physical 
education department. This is Miss Perrow’s twen- 
tieth pageant. 


With the completion last year of Berkeley’s building 
program, which added a music room, new art studio 
and increased cafeteria and office space, the school is 
concentrating this year on fund-raising activities in 
the area of faculty salaries. 





In the spring of 1960 National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D.C., celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
in a variety of ways. The Glee Club, assisted by that 
of St. Albans School, presented a concert in the 
Cathedral on Sunday evening, February 28, before an 
audience of well over a thousand parents, alumnae, 
and friends. The program included Mozart, Lalande, 
Campra, and an original setting for George Herbert’s 
“The Temper” written by Richard Dirksen, director 
of the glee clubs and associate choir director of the 
Cathedral. 


On April 21 the Mothers Committee sponsored a 
fashion show featuring costumes of sixty years ago 
from ball gowns to sports wear, and assisted by Gar- 
finckel’s, whose models showed contemporary dress 
suitable for today, ranging from “formals” to school 
clothes. Popular songs of the past were sung by the 
Glee Club as the mothers modelled the turn of the 
century styles. Following the style show everyone 
went to adjacent Founders Hall for the laying of the 
cornerstone of this half-a-million-dollar new academic 


building. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, wielded 
the silver trowel, and student officers placed copies of 
the yearbook and other publications in the century 
box. John Ryerson, president of the Governing 
Board, presented Katharine Lee with a plaque in 
recognition of her ten years’ service as principal and 
of her part in making the new building a reality. 


The building, which was only partially complete, 
was of great interest to girls, parents, and alumnae 
who wandered up and down its three stories, viewing 
offices, study room, recreation, reception and faculty 
rooms, and twelve classrooms-to-be. The climax of 
the afternoon was the cutting of the huge four-tiered 
birthday cake with its sixty-one candles, iced in 
purple and gold, the school colors. Coffee and punch 
were served, and the birthday party became a memory. 


The final event of the year was the graduation 
service in the Great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
on June 7, 1960, at which time sixty-one girls received 
the diploma of the school and Bishop Dun gave the 
address on the subject of pictures — ‘‘Man is an 
animal that makes pictures, and more striking still, 
he makes pictures of himself . . . what about the 
pictures you make of yourselves?” 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., begins a new 
school year in anticipation of a second nation-wide 
Emma Willard Day on October 26. This project was 
initiated last year by alumnae to honor the founder 
of the school and to increase the Second Century 
Fund as the school approaches its 150th anniversary 
in 1964. Last year October 28 was proclaimed 
officially Emma Willard Day by the governors of 
New York, Connecticut, and Vermont, the three 
states in which Emma Willard lived and taught. 
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This year the theme of most of the celebrations 
across the United States will be the arts, to focus 
attention on the new arts center at the school. Made 
possible by the acquisition of a large mansion on 
property adjoining the school campus, the establish- 
ment of the arts center permits the school to plan for 
proper housing for teaching in all the arts as well as a 
small museum which will serve the entire Troy 
community. 


Appropriately enough, New York alumnae have 
planned for Emma Willard Day a show called “The 
Ideal Small Community Museum” in the penthouse 
galleries of French and Co. at 978 Madison Avenue. 
This is under the direction of their museum consultant, 
Robert T. Davis, with a board of distinguished art 
experts from the museum and art collecting fields. 
Besides showing in capsule form what a small school 
collection could hope to possess, the exhibition will be 
enhanced by loans from New York museums and 
private collections. A partial list of the masterpieces 
to be on view include: Donatello — a Variant of the 
Pazzi Madonna, stucco relief from the Metropolitan; 
Frans Hals — ‘““The Laughing Cavalier” from Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph MacMullens; Henry Moore —a 
drawing and sculpture, and Mary Cassatt — “‘Mother 
and Child,” both from Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth; 
Milton Avery — “Room With a View,” from Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Neuberger; Cézanne — “L’Homme 4 la 
Pipe,” from ex-Governor and Mrs. Averill Harriman; 
David Smith — steel “‘Cockfight,” from the Whitney 
Museum; and a group of early American paintings 
and water colors from the Whitney and Modern Art 
Museums. 


A special feature of this event will be the first show- 
ing of Robert Berk’s bronze bust of Jane Fonda, who 
graduated from Emma Willard in 1955. Miss Fonda 
also will participate in Detroit’s celebration of the 
day. There alumnae are planning a “Night at the 
Theater” to see her in Invitation to a March, with a 
reception following at the Detroit Club. 


In Cleveland the Emma Willard Day committee 
has planned the opening of an art show at the Ross 
Widen Gallery, and there will be an art exhibition, 
too, in San Francisco. In Troy the local chapter of 
the Alumnae Association has arranged an exhibit at 
the school’s arts center in conjunction with Professor 
Whitney Snow Stoddard of Williams College, who is 
a lecturer at Emma Willard. 


Other events have been planned in Boston, Dallas, 
Denver, Omaha, La Jolla, Mexico City, Riverside, 
Conn., Toledo, Hartford-Springfield, and in Berkshire 
County, Mass. And from the colleges in which Emma 
Willard graduates are now, comes news of plans for 





the day. In New York the opening day of the exhibit 
will culminate with a dinner at the Hotel Carlyle, at 
which Bartlett Hayes, director of the Addison Gallery 
at Andover, will be the principal speaker. 





Since the fall of 1953 The Helen Bush School of 
Seattle, Wash., has been carrying on a sponsorship 
program for new girls and a welcoming program for 
their mothers. It has become an integral part of the 
opening school. Before the end of school girls may 
sign up as sponsors and name the new girls whom they 
wish to sponsor. If, in choosing sponsors a substi- 
tution has to be made, each girl is asked if this is 
satisfactory. The hostesses are, therefore, willing and 
everything is done to make them able. 


In early August a reminder postcard is sent to each 
sponsor with the name, address, and telephone number 
of the ‘‘new” girl. At the same time a letter goes to 
the new girl from either the president of the Student 
Council or the president of the Student Court, 
welcoming her, telling her the name and address of 
her sponsor, and sending her a copy of “‘What’s What 
at Helen Bush,” a guide to customs and traditions. 
The class president is sent a list of new girls and their 
sponsors in her class and asked to check to be sure 
that each hostess is active. Sponsorship continues 
after school opens until the new girl feels fully at home. 


The second Wednesday after school starts, Convo- 
cation, a chapel service in church, is held and followed 
by a coffee hour in the school building. The President 
of the Mothers’ Club writes to the mother of every 
sponsor, asking her to invite the mother of the new 
girl and her daughter to attend the service with her 
and her daughter. At the coffee hour there is an 
opportunity to meet teachers and other mothers. 





A fall convocation of faculty of Moses Brown and 
Lincoln Schools, Providence, R. I., was held at 
Lincoln School on September 25, to hear James 
Avery Joyce, British barrister and United Nations 
advisory worker. The author of Revolution on the 
East River and The Strategy of Peace, Mr. Joyce spoke 
on the theme, “‘A Quaker Approach to Contemporary 
Affairs.” 


The afternoon program included brief addresses on 
orientation appropriate to the tw Friends schools by 
Willard H. Ware and Robert N. Cool, representatives 
of the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Mary Louise Schaffner, headmistress of Lincoln, was 
hostess at the reception which followed the meeting. 
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Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, 
Mass., has been elected to a three year term on the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Dr. Edmond 
S. Meany, Jr., headmaster, has been appointed to 
represent the school. 





An eight-week seminar in Literary Forms, in- 
augurated by the Garrison Forest School, Garrison, 
Md., will be given to members of the senior class who 
have displayed general academic qualities with 
excellence in English during the first quarter of this 
year, reports Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., which 
will be among the schools in the Baltimore area 
participating in this seminar. 


The seminar, which will emphasize the development 
of literary forms, will be conducted by Cooper Walker 
of the Johns Hopkins Graduate School. 





Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn., has 
instituted a course in Far Eastern history this year. 
The geography, culture, and historical events of India, 
China, Japan, and Southeast Asia will be studied, with 
special reference to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. There will be particular consideration of 
the impact of the West on these countries and of the 
ways in which they have affected our history. Sopho- 
mores may take Far Eastern history either as a 
regular five period course or as a three period course 
in addition to the normal tenth grade program. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif., has a 
lasting tribute to its fiftieth anniversary in the 
completion of Cummins Hall, a fine, modern, two- 
story structure named in honor of Caroline S. 
Cummins, former Headmistress (1921-1953). Dor- 
mitory space for thirty-two students and two staff 
members is provided on the second floor, and eight 
well-equipped, modern classrooms occupy the first 
floor. The architecture is in keeping with the style 
of the other buildings originally executed by the late 
Irving Gill. 


In addition to this building, the Bishop’s School 
campus is the site for a new home for the present 
Headmistress, Rosamond E. Larmour, and new 
attractive quarters which accommodate seven faculty 
members. The recently completed plots are fully 
landscaped, and all are a part of a long-range building 
program which has been achieved through the com- 
bined efforts of the Board of Trustees, parents, 
alumnae, and friends of the school. 


Castilleja School in Palo Alto, Calif., opened the 
first phase of its one and one-half million dollar 
building campaign during the summer with the re- 
modeling of the teachers’ lodge into science labora- 
tories and infirmary. The removal of the old science 
buildings and infirmary will make room for the first 
building to be constructed on the school “Circle”’: 
the new, three-story dormitory building, which will 
include social and dining areas, principal’s apartment, 
infirmary, residence rooms for one hundred students, 
chapel-stage enlargement, and pool-decking modifi- 
cations. It is hoped that the dormitory will be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1961, after which time the other 
five phases of the building program will proceed, with 
the classroom building next to be constructed. All 
of the building program so far has been financed by 
gifts from alumnae, parents and friends, and their 
participation and loyalty assure the eventual replace- 
ment of all major buildings on the five-acre campus. 





Milwaukee-Downer Seminary’s new buildings, 
to be completed at a cost of about $2,500,000, are 
now under construction on a 59-acre site in River 
Hills, a suburban area of fine homes just twelve 
minutes’ drive from the school’s present Milwaukee, 
Wis., location. The new site is a mere mile and a half 
west of Lake Michigan. 


The Seminary, established 112 years ago, has been 
at its present location for the past fifty years. It 
offers a boarding school for high school girls and a 
day school which includes all grades from nursery 
school through senior high. Although the construction 
of a new school had been discussed for many years, the 
hope became a reality when the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee needed room for expansion. The 
university property adjoins the present Seminary site. 


The sale of the present site to the university for 
$1,000,000 launched work for a new building. The 
first year’s goal in gifts has been achieved — $1,000,- 
000. An additional half million will be sought. 


The new school will make possible a larger enroll- 
ment for Milwaukee-Downer. The school as planned 
will accommodate 375 pupils including approximately 
100 boarding school students. In addition to class- 
rooms and laboratories, auditorium and gymnasium, 
offices and living quarters, the plans for the new school 
include campus features such as a large ice skating 
pond, hockey fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. 





During the past year funds totaling slightly more 
than one million dollars have been bequeathed to The 
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Northfield Schools for use at Northfield School for 
Girls, East Northfield, Mass. These include $200,000 
from the estates of Marguerite Cree Presbrey and 
Subbo Nikoloff, the income to be used for scholar- 
ships; a bequest of $565,000 from the estate of Nelson 
J. Hibbard for the construction of a dormitory to be 
known as Hibbard Dormitory, and $350,000 from the 
estate of Helen M. Williams, ’02, to be expended as 
the trustees may decide. 





The Development Fund and Building Program of 
the Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., have made sub- 
stantial progress during the past year. 


In October, 1959, Centennial House, built at a cost 
of $150,000., was completed. This dormitory ac- 
commodates forty-five students (half of the total 
enrollment) and several faculty members. It is a 
modern concrete and steel structure containing a 
student living room and two faculty apartments. 
Furnishings for the bedrooms have been contributed 
by several parents and alumnae. 


During the past summer a new tennis court and 
backboard, also gifts from alumnae, have been con- 
structed, bringing the total number of courts to six. 


Work has begun also on a major and essential 
project, the installation of a complete fire-proofing 
sprinkler system. The sprinklers, coupled with the 
existing electronic alarm system, will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the school’s fire-prevention pro- 
gram. A pond for additional water supply is being 
constructed near the school buildings. The total cost 
for the installation of the sprinklers and the pond is 
expected to be approximately $60,000. 


The architectural firm has completed plans for the 
next building to be constructed: dining room-kitchen 
on one level, and a student recreational area, school 
stores and servant quarters on the lower level. Con- 
struction is expected to begin as soon as possible. 


The new buildings are part of a long-range develop- 
ment plan which foresees the construction of at least 
four more buildings: a headmaster’s residence, another 
dormitory unit, a gymnasium, and an infirmary. The 
completion of the program, which is planned for by 
1967, Oldfields’ Centennial Year, will provide in- 
creased space and better facilities for both teaching 
and living. No increase in the enrollment is con- 
templated. 





All plans have been completed and construction 
will soon begin on a new dormitory at St. Agnes 
School, Albany, N. Y. The building will provide 





housing for fifty girls, recreation rooms, and an 
infirmary. 





A 1960 addition to the Memorial Building, which 
was built in 1955 at Saint Margaret’s School, 
Waterbury, Conn., will provide two additional class- 
rooms and some office space. The fifth grade, here- 
tofore housed with the Little School two miles away, 
will now be able to move to the building where sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade classes are held. The 
Upper School, which uses the Memorial Building for 
some classes and for a science laboratory, will also 
gain classroom space from the addition. 





A constantly increasing enrollment has made it 
necessary to build two additions in the past two years 
to expand classroom, dining room, and dormitory 
space at Stoneleigh Prospect Hill School in 
Greenfield, Mass. Additions include a new art and 
music studio, four new classrooms, and quarters to 
accommodate twenty-one additional students, for a 
total enrollment of 112 from twenty-one States and 
three foreign countries. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Richard W. Davis, headmaster of The Buffalo Seminary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces the appointment of a new assistant 
headmaster. Richard K. Loveland has joined the faculty and 
staff of the school after serving for seven years on the faculty of 
Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn. He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1951 and went immediately into the army. He 
served overseas during the Korean war for a period of one year 
as battery officer and forward observer in the field artillery, On 
his return from Korea Mr. Loveland took a position in the 
history department of Avon Old Farms and became head of the 
department in 1957. 

During the past few years Mr. Loveland has been active in 
the affairs of the Secondary School Society for International Co- 
operation. In his present position he will serve as assistant head- 
master and will teach two courses in the history department. 





The board of trustees of The Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has announced the appointment of Mrs. Marjorie 
C. Winfield as headmistress, succeeding the late Ethel M. Spurr, 

Mrs. Winfield has been headmistress of The Anoakia School, 
Arcadia, Cal., for the past three years and, prior to that, was 
co-headmistress of The Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, 
Md. Dorothy R. Renz, a member of the Kimberley staff for ten 
years, will continue as Assistant Headmistress. 





Dr. Dorothy Westgate Gifford, head of the science depart- 
ment of Lincoln School in Providence since 1926, is being 
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honored this year by the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 
She has been appointed chairman of a demonstration chemistry 
program in the Brevard High School, Brevard, N. C. The 
purpose of the program is to show just what can be done in a 
regular high school science department with selected students in 
advance placement college preparatory courses. This appoint- 
ment comes to Dr. Gifford because of her outstanding teaching 
abilities in the field of chemistry and her national as well as local 
contribution to the field of science. A Mount Holyoke graduate, 
she received an honorary degree for her excellence in teaching 
from Mount Holyoke in 1957. She also teaches each summer at 
the University of New Hampshire at a chemistry institute under 
the sponsorship of the National Science Foundation. 

The building in Brevard is new, but there is practically no 
equipment in the lab to date. Part of Dr. Gifford’s project is to 
purchase the equipment she feels necessary to give proper 
instruction in such courses. She has been granted $5,000. for 
that purpose. The Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation is 
sponsoring similar programs this year in Monroe, La.; Alton, 
Ill.; and Saltville, Pa. All four towns are sites of Olin Mathieson 
plants. 





Dr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr., headmaster of Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., has announced the 
appointment of Mary Doris Whyard as dean of residence. Miss 
Whyard, a graduate of Douglass College, taught physical edu- 
cation at Bates College for one year, then came to Northfield, 
where she was a member of the physical education department 
for eight years. In 1951-1952 she served as associate director of 
Cornell United Religious Work, at Cornell University. Following 
study at Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary, 
where she earned the degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Divinity, Miss Whyard spent four years at the University of 
Colorado, where she was executive director of all Y.W.C.A. 
work on the campus. 





The board of trustees of the Oldfields School, Glencoe, 
Md., appointed George S. Nevens, Jr., headmaster, effective 
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July 31, 1960. Mr. Nevens succeeded Duncan McCulloch, Jr., 
who held the position for the past twenty-nine years. Mr. 
Nevens, a graduate of Bowdoin College and the University of 
Vermont Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences, was formerly 
assistant headmaster of the Buckley Country Day School, 
Roslyn, L. I. 





Blanche Pittman of St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 
retired at the end of the 1960 academic year after thirty years, 
of service. 

Mrs. John D. Vandemoer has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Pittman. Mrs. Vandemoer, a graduate of Smith College, 
taught in Mexico, and during the past year has been acting head 
of the Bancroft School in Worcester, Mass. 





Elizabeth Hosmer Kellogg of the English department of 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., is this year’s holder of the 
Louise Bulkley Dillingham Chair. The chair, awarded annually, 
was endowed three years ago by alumnae, parents and friends of 
the school on the occasion of Miss Dillingham’s twenty-fifth 
year as headmistress. 








FRENCH PLAYS WANTED 


I am trying to find suitable short French plays, for 
informal acting purposes in Grades 7-9 (mixed classes). 
Requirements: many characters, amusing, short. Be glad 
to exchange plays we have found fun with any who will 
send us theirs. 





Frank W. Vincent 
Shady Hill School 
Coolidge Hill Rd. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 




















Edited by Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHOSE FAILING? 


If a student does not do well in school, more often 
than you’d think his teachers would like to know 
why. Sometimes parents are curious, too. 

The reverse situation is uncommon: a parent seldom 
bombs into school demanding an explanation of his 
child’s success (inheritance, of course), although, 
oddly enough, some of the reasons why students do 
well are as little understood as why they don’t. 

Now that guidance officers, both by birth and 
profession, have pointed their prows into the new 


school year, we might improve this year’s navigation 
by listing the chief causes of student-failure. These 
are not the only reasons, but they are the main ones. 


First, there is physical upset as a cause. Second, 
there is psychological upset. Third, there is language 
disability, which makes reading a liability instead of 
an asset. Fourth, there is intellectual immaturity. 
And fifth, lack of brains. So, if your child or one of 
your pupils is failing in school, the chances are ten 
to one that one or a combination of these five causes 
is responsible, 
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There is also the situation where an intellectually 
mature, otherwise able student changing from one 
school to another with much higher academic stand- 
ards fails because of simple ignorance. He has not 
been exposed to the preliminary required knowledge. 


The experienced counsellor will start with any given 
individual to check out these causes first. Have a 
physician and an alerted oculist go over the child for a 
physical evaluation. An individual I.Q. test should 
then follow a battery of diagnostic tests designed to 
show whether the student has a language disability. 


We find often, however, that a failing or borderline 
student DOES have enough brains to get along with, 
that he IS physically well, without eye or ear dis- 
tortions, and that he reads a year and a half ABOVE 
his current grade level. If he also appears to be 
psychologically normal, then we can be pretty sure 
that his study-failure is due to the seldom-recognized 
cause of intellectual immaturity. That is, the 
student’s brain, even though he may have a high 
I.Q., simply has not developed the maturity to grasp 
the material presented to him. For example, a three- 
year-old child can be taught to parrot the addition 


facts long before he is able to understand the concept 
of addition. 


Additional items frequently found in the Intellectual 
Immaturity Syndrome are: a chronic lack of effort in 
the affected subject or subjects (e.g., a teacher often 
complains that Horace could do better if he would); 
quick comprehension followed by super-quick fading 
of knowledge after individual explanation of a process; 
persistent, minor itchiness in behavior not explained 
by individualized personality conflict. 


Since girl children grow and develop much more 
rapidly than boys, intellectual immaturity, grade 
for grade, is less often found in girls than in boys. 
The cure for intellectual immaturity lies in the passage 
of time. As in the case of simple ignorance, it is 
probably best for the student to go back one or two 
grades until he finds academic rock bottom. 


If the above does not explain and if subnormal I.Q. 
does not apply as a specific cause, then psychological 
upset probably does, and a child psychiatrist should 
officiate. 

— John F. Schereschewsky, Director 
Rumsey Hall School 
Washington, Connecticut 


ABOUT THE CURRICULUM 


An intensive course in italic handwriting has been 


introduced this fall at The Choir School of St. 





Thomas Church, New York City. The Choir 
School shares with other institutions deep concern 
about the poor state of students’ handwriting. As the 
entering class is at the fifth grade level these boys, 
products of disparate school systems, have widely 
divergent skills in handwriting. Penmanship classes 
held during recent years seemed to do little to correct 
and improve techniques. 


The fifth grade class is being instructed five days a 
week in Chancery Cursive. The course is experi- 
mental. The hope is that each boy will develop a 
distinctive legible and pleasing style of writing and 
that the learning of this new style of writing upon 
entering will result in a greater appreciation of the 
necessity for being accurate and make possible more 
rapid advance in developing the skills of spelling and 
grammar. A file for each fifth grade student is being 
kept which will show his weekly progress, and inquiries 
from interested teachers are welcome. 


In an early issue of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BuLtetin there will appear an article by Paul Standard 
fully discussing the history and techniques of italic 
writing. 





The Cisqua School, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., founded in 
1942 as a Nursery School — Kindergarten, has added 
another grade again this year. It now has girls in 
pre-school through grade seven and boys, pre-school 
through grade four. 


Additions to the curriculum for 1960-61 include a 
science program for grades two to seven. Timothy 
Holbrook, science instructor, has the use of a new 
portable laboratory donated by a parent. The school 
has started a program of music theory and appreci- 
ation in addition to the regular music periods. The 
English department has established a literature pro- 
gram to guide the students’ reading of the classics. 
In addition, each child is given extra time in the school 
library to read books of his or her own choice. 





In an attempt to increase the awareness and under- 
standing of art among the students, a committee of 
parents at the East Woods School, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., has organized art displays as a regular feature 
in the main hall of the school. Each of the exhibits of 
color reproductions of famous masterpieces in painting 
and photography has a definite theme, and the dis- 
plays are changed periodically. 


“The Circus” was chosen as the theme for the first 
exhibition, held last winter, and reproductions of 
famous circus paintings by Rouault, Picasso, Walt 
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Kuhn, and others were on view. Flower paintings by 
artists such as Cézanne, Gauguin, Redon, Van Gogh, 
and Matisse were on display through the spring and 
summer. 


Future exhibits will have as their themes important 
holidays such as Christmas and Easter, and displays 
will range in scope from prehistoric to contemporary 
art. 





A new course, vocabulary building and language 
facility, is being offered this fall at the Emerson 
School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. All students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine will take the class, 
which is in addition to their regular English course. 


The daily fifty-minute class, with regular outside 
assignments, is designed to enlarge the boys’ vocabu- 
laries, in both word recognition and use, and to 
improve their ability to organize and present written 
material. 


The aim of this course is to better equip students 
for examinations by the Educational Testing Service 
at the secondary and college level. 





The Fairfield Country Day School of Fairfield, 
Conn., last year increased its program of science field 
trips through the organization of a seventh through 
ninth grade Science Club. Under the direction of 
science teacher, Douglas Reed, the group visited a 
reservoir, a gas plant, an electrical generating station, 
a steel plant, a machine tool plant, and a helicopter 
plant. 


A group of four boys also accompanied Mr. Reed 
to the Boston area to photograph the solar eclipse of 
October 1 from a chartered plane. Two other boys 
from the eighth and ninth grades joined Mr. Reed 
during the spring vacation for an Audubon tour of the 
Everglades and for skin diving on the coral reefs off 
Nassau in the Bahamas. 


Members of the science classes, who were not club 
members, profited from these field trips through the 
illustrated talks which were given throughout the 
year. Mr. Reed will continue this activity on a larger 
scale during the coming year. 





In revising the curriculum at the Harbor Country 
Day School in St. James, L. I., the faculty have 
placed heavy emphasis on the reading program — 
through all eight grades — and additional periods of 
mathematics have been squeezed into the weekly 
schedule. A largely-conversational course in French 


is initiated in the fourth grade, and is then continued 
with added written material and textbooks through 
the fifth and sixth grade years. In the seventh grade, 
Latin is begun, instead of the French. Either or both 
languages may be continued in the final year. It is 
hoped that this plan will obviate some of the problems 
experienced in starting two foreign languages simul- 
taneously. 





Geometry is being taught in grades two and three 
at the Helen Bush - Parkside School, Seattle, 
Wash., and while the idea of teaching geometry in the 
elementary school is not a new one (The Committee of 
Ten recommended it in 1893), it has only been recently 
that suitable texts and teachers’ manuals have been 
written. 


Geometry does not take the place of arithmetic but 
is taught as a separate subject; while this means 
adding to an already busy schedule, the benefits 
derived from the practice and training in deductive 
thinking and the deepening of mathematical experi- 
ence more than compensate for the time taken from 
another subject. 


The text being used is Geometry for the Primary 
Grades, Newton Hawley and Patrick Suppes. 





French conversation, which has been taught for 
several years in the sixth grade at the Park School, 
Brooklandville, Md., is also being taught this year in 
the fifth grade. Four fifteen-minute periods are 
given each week to the entire class. 


Ability grouping for reading and arithmetic, which 
has been used for more than a decade in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, is this year being extended 
down into the second and third grades. This means 
that a second grader of outstanding ability in reading 
or arithmetic, or both, will have a full period of 
instruction at his level with boys and girls from other 
classes who are reading or figuring at the same level. 


The science program in the lower school is being 
augmented this year. In addition to the regular 
program with the classroom teacher, Mrs. Jeanne 
Newman, from the upper school science department, 
brings the science cart into the fifth and sixth grade 
classrooms for actual laboratory work. 





The teachers and assistants in the pre-school 
through the fifth grade at the Park School of Buffalo 
are devoting a series of faculty meetings to a study of 
the Cuisenaire arithmetic materials. The faculty has 
been much interested in them since the class demon- 
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strations and lectures given at the school by Dr. 
Caleb Gattegno and Mme. Madelaine Goutard. By 
following the lesson books step by step it is hoped that 
teachers will become familiar enough with the rods 
and their use to teach a large part of the mathematics 
in grades one through five with them. 


At the present time grades one, two, three, and five 
are supplied with the materials, and the fifth grade 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary Cummins has been 
using them for at least a part of each arithmetic 
lesson. 





At The Peck School in Morristown, N. J., a new 
schedule of French instruction is being tried out. In 
grades five, six, and seven, instead of two long periods 
a week, five short periods of twenty minutes each will 
be offered. The theory behind this experiment is that 
children of this age have a relatively short span of 
attention in language study, and that they will retain 
more of what they learn if the language class is part 
of the daily curriculum instead of a sporadic offering. 
This program is under the direction of the French 
instructor, Mrs. David O. Tyson. 





Pine Cobble School in Williamstown, Mass., 
recently held its third annual meeting with parents 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades to discuss 
the curriculum that their children would be taught 
during the year. This has proved such a helpful 
means of parent-teacher communication at this time 
of year that the school is extending the program down 
through the fourth grade. The parents sit in their 
children’s desks while the teachers explain the courses 
being taught, the books used, what is expected from 
each year’s work, and the homework requirement. 
The intention is more informative than social. 


A second part of the meeting discusses with the 
parents of all grades their children’s future plans, such 
as the requirements of boarding schools and a de- 
scription of the various tests, especially the Secondary 
School Admission Test. 


Nearly one hundred per cent attendance is achieved. 





Shady Side Academy’s Middle School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is experimenting this year with a new 
type of daily schedule primarily designed to extend 
the small-class atmosphere into the areas of study 
time and athletics. Instead of six forty-minute 
instructional periods and one general conference 
period per day, the new program provides for six 
one-hour periods consisting of forty minutes of in- 





struction and twenty minutes of directed study in the 
same classroom. This approach has made possible 
closer supervision of pupils’ study habits as well as 
on-the-spot discussion of problems with students who 


need additional help in a subject. The division of 
study time throughout the day with individual 
teachers has practically eliminated the need for large 
central study halls. 


Unlike the practice in former years, the three grades 
of the school now take athletics at separate times 
rather than in one large group. With one instructor 
for every eighteen boys during each of these three 
athletic periods, the degree of individual attention in 
matters of physical training has been greatly increased. 


Faculty and student reaction to the experiment has 
indicated widespread approval of the closer teacher- 
pupil relations resulting from the change. 





At The Swain Country Day School (Allentown, 
Pa.) both teachers and pupils of grades seven through 
nine are enthusiastic about the new scheduling of 
classes this year. Each class is allotted one hour with 
the suggestion that forty minutes be given to subject 
matter, ten to study period on the particular subject, 
and ten to a “break.” This allows leeway for over- 
lapping of any two parts of the hour without inter- 
fering with the following class. It is understood that 
everyone must get a breath of fresh air out-of-doors 
during the break, and that questions concerning the 
current day’s class work or the up-coming assignment 


will be handled during the study period. 


Inasmuch as this is a day school, teachers feel that 
pupils benefit more from the several short study 
periods each day than from a full period which they 
do not yet seem able to budget well or profitably use. 
This should be worthwhile preparation for later years 
when self-discipline in study is necessary. 


Parents report that there are fewer requests for 
help with homework because their sons and daughters 
have been well started on the assignment during the 
short study period. 


Both teachers and pupils seem to tire less easily 
and feel they accomplish more because of the hourly 
breaks. Teachers report that more subject matter 
has been covered than usually at this time of year. 





The history program at The Town School for 
Boys, San Francisco, has been revised for the new 
school year. Grades five and six continue the two year 
sequence in the ancient field. Grade Seven has a 
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survey of the American story. Grade eight is to be 
offered a new course in global geography with emphasis 
on Asian cultures. All grades carry a full current 
affairs program. 


A voluntary developmental reading course is now 
being offered to students in grades seven and eight. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Last May the Bement School in Old Deerfield, 
Mass., held a parents’ weekend which proved to be 
so successful that it will become an annual event. 
This year it was held in October. There were intra- 
mural games in field hockey (girls) and soccer (boys), 
followed by tea and a reception where parents could 
meet with the faculty and discuss their children’s 
progress. 


The parents’ steering committee, newly formed in 
May, had a luncheon meeting at the home of the 
school’s directors, Miss Katharine F. Bartlett and 
Mrs. M. Harriman Drexler, where they presented 
their ideas and plans for the future of the school. 





The board of trustees of Fairfield Country Day 
School, Fairfield, Conn., is engaged in the formation 
of a Teachers’ Pension Plan. A substantial fund has 
already been started through the generosity of parents 
and friends of the school. By 1961 it is expected the 
fund will be completed and ready to go into effect. 





The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., has been 
chosen by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the National Science Foundation 
to participate in the Traveling Elementary School 
Science Library. This program, started only a year 
ago, is an extension of the Traveling High School 
Science Library, instituted in 1955. 


In choosing schools to take part in this program, 
preference has been given to those which have a 
central library in charge of a librarian and which 
make library books available for home reading, give 
special instruction to academically-talented students, 
and offer some weekly science instruction in each grade 
under the direction of a special teacher. 


The library consists of 160 books, representing all 
the major fields of science, including mathematics. 
They comprise the best and most recent publications 
in these fields suitable for elementary school age and 
ranging in difficulty from simple books for the third 
grade reader up to high school level. Two cases of 


forty books each are sent to each participating school 
each half year with full instructions as to use, circu- 
lation, and exchange. Last year 800 schools, both 
public and private, took part in this program. 


Fay students have greeted this library with en- 
thusiasm, and some of the volumes will undoubtedly 
be purchased for permanent addition to the school 
library. All clubs and hobby groups are being en- 
couraged to use the materials as much as possible. 





During the week of September 5, The Hawken 
School of Cleveland, Ohio sponsored a mathematical 
workshop conducted by Professors David Page and 
Harlan Bartram of the University of Illinois. As host, 
Hawken entertained representatives of neighboring 
public and private schools. 


Each morning Professors Page and Bartram taught 
demonstration classes in grades II, IV, and VI. The 
children explored functions, elementary algebra, esti- 
mation, properties of the number system, number 
bases other than ten, and some unusual mathematical 
symbols. The devices of most interest were the 
Cuisenaire Rods, number lines, and number frames. 
Afternoons were then devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions of mathematical concepts and ways to present 
them. 


The workshop was part of a continuing in-service 
training program for Hawken teachers. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association awarded 
a First Place Certificate to The McBurney Lower 
School literary magazine The Fountain Pen last spring. 


The Fountain Pen, an annual publication, is com- 
pletely written and edited by the boys of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of McBurney School, 
15 West 63rd Street, a branch of The YMCA of 
Greater New York. The boys of the school finance 
their own venture by soliciting subscriptions in ad- 
vance of publication. This year’s edition included 
stories, essays, and poems on the three major themes: 
“The Human Mind,” “The World Around Us,” and 
“The Lighter Side.” 





Additional sections are being added to the upper 
classes of The Peck School, Morristown, N. J., at 
the rate of one a year. Grades four through six now 
have two sections, and eventually this plan will 
extend to the seventh and eighth grades. The sections 
are of not more than sixteen students, in place of the 
usual larger classes of twenty or more. Two smaller 
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teaching groups result in better instruction and more 
flexible scheduling, and of course make places for 
additional pupils at the level where pressure for 
admittance to independent schools increases. 





The William Penn Charter School and the 
Philadelphia Public Schools again will jointly sponsor 
an in-service credit course for teachers: ‘Modern 
Mathematics for Elementary School.” The course 
will be given by M. Albert Linton, Jr., MacCormick 
Master of Mathematics at Penn Charter, at the school 
on eight successive Monday afternoons, October 10 
through November 28. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

The Annual Giving Fund, launched last year at the 
Bement School in Old Deerfield, Mass., has had a 
successful beginning. Among other things, it has 
made it possible to offer scholarships to a few pro- 
mising students. 





The Buckley Country Day School of Roslyn, 
N. Y., announces that its first annual giving campaign 
has resulted in additional income of over $16,000. 
This has encouraged Buckley’s trustees to establish a 
pension plan with the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association effective July 1, 1960. 





The headmaster, Robert H. Porter, of The Choir 
School of St. Thomas Church, New York City, 
has announced the completion of a $225,000 building 
and remodeling program. During recent years the 
school has made substantial progress in directions 
not anticipated when the new residence building was 
completed. The new addition and alteration have 
admirably resolved existing problems. 


Space, always at a premium in cramped Manhattan, 
has been better distributed with the result that St. 
Thomas has been able to expand its student body by 
four additional boys, provide private rooms for the 
student council, make available space for adminis- 
trative offices, completely re-equip the kitchen areas, 
and provide the nine resident faculty members with 
larger and magnificently furnished suites. 


On the basement floor are a science laboratory, 
playroom, music studio, an art room, a print shop, 
the housemother’s office, a laundry, storage rooms 
and a work shop. The ground floor includes the 
school office, the headmaster’s office, a reception 
room, a student coat room, a dining hall, kitchen and 
cook’s quarters. 





On the second floor are a spacious student lounge, 
library and reading room, an infirmary, a kitchenette 
and apartments for the headmaster, housemother and 
housekeeper. The third and fourth floors each have a 
large dormitory, student council room and suites for 
three faculty members. 


The Choir School, a boarding school for boys in 
grades five through eight, was founded in 1919. 
Renovated brownstones on 55th Street were utilized 
for all activities at that time. In 1938 a school 
building was constructed on 56th Street which has 
also been completely renovated and refurnished. The 
brownstones were demolished and replaced by the 
present residence building in 1954. 





The faculty of The Cisqua School, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., were greeted upon their return to school with 
a new room designed exclusively for their use. Many 
parents spent time painting and furnishing this room 
for the teachers. 





The Country School in Madison, Conn., faced 
with a continually increasing enrollment, completed 
this summer the construction of a new assembly room. 
The room, designed to provide essential facilities for 
an enrollment of 130, has a seating capacity of 185. 
It will serve the school in many ways: as a meeting 
place for daily Chapel and whole-school assemblies; as 
a large-group study hall; as a room for group testing; 
as a parents’ meeting place; and as a rainy day play 
place. An adequate stage will facilitate the dramatic 
program. 


Located between the two classroom buildings, the 
new assembly room is readily accessible to all grades 
and serves as a connecting link which unifies the entire 
plant. Although designed with a flat floor, permitting 
the variety of uses, the fan-shaped room provides 
excellent vision of the stage and permits maximum 
seating in a minimum number of rows. 


Designed in a simple style in keeping with the rest 
of the plant, the room which utilized three existing 
walls, was constructed at a cost of less than $12,000. 
Also included in the total cost was the modification of 
the original assembly room to permit it to serve as 
an additional classroom. Financing for the con- 
struction was provided by the revolving capital] fund 
created by the Gift-Loan Program in which all parents 
participate. 





The addition of two new dormitories at Eaglebrook 
School in Deerfield, Mass., has allowed the school to 
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augment its physical facilities in keeping with the 
progress of recent years. 


The two new dormitories will each incorporate 
some 9,200 square feet of living space, house thirty- 
four students and three faculty families. Occupancy 
of the buildings will permit the school to close four 
smaller dormitories at varying distances from the 
central campus, bringing the student body closer to 
the center of school life. The new facilities were 
built by Vincent and Williams of Greenfield, at a 
cost of about $200,000 each, and are modeled after a 


dormitory completed in 1958 by the same architect 
and builder. 


Opening of the buildings in the fall of 1960 has 
resulted in the clearing of one complete dormitory 
area in an older building for use as a piano studio. 
Relocation of this facility has permitted the enlarge- 
ment of the dining hal] to accommodate the entire 
school at one time. 


Funds for the structures were generously provided 
by alumni, parents, and friends of the school. A third 
new dormitory is projected in the hope that the funds 
may be available to permit construction in 1961. 
This would complete housing all Upper School 
students and most of their faculty in modern fire- 
resistant buildings. 





A new outdoor Fiberglas swimming pool is among 
this year’s campus improvements at the Emerson 
School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. 


The forty-two by fifteen foot pool with diving 
board was completed in time for summer students to 
use it. Boys from the winter school will be invited by 
Headmaster Ralph W. Turner to swim on warm fall 
and spring days. 





Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., 
celebrates its 25th anniversary this year with an 
enrollment of 165 boys and a faculty of fifteen 
teachers. 


In order to provide for the increased enrollment the 
board of trustees has started a drive for funds to 
build additional classrooms, a new dining room, 
kitchen and faculty room. Plans are also being made 
to enlarge the athletic facilities. 





On Friday, June 10, the Harbor Country Day 
School, St. James, L. I., N. Y., held its first gradu- 
ation exercises for a class of six students. All but 
one of these were charter members of the new school 


in 1958, and they represent it this year at Deerfield, 
Choate, Lenox, Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill and Knox. 
Graduation speaker was Anthony V. Barber of 
Lawrence School. 


Starting with thirty-eight children two years ago, 
H.C.D.S. opened with ninety-two this fall and a 
faculty of ten. 


During the past spring and summer the school has 
improved its building and campus by the addition of 
two classrooms, a dining hall for sixty students and 
faculty, and about two acres of playground — all 
gained by alterations to the forty-room main house 
and by the work of a bulldozer and many parents 
on the grounds of the estate. 





A ninth grade has been added to the already exist- 
ing pre-school and elementary grades of La Jolla 
Country Day School, La Jolla, Calif. It is antici- 
pated that by June 1964 the school will graduate its 
first high school class. 


Accompanying this expansion has been a building 
program, launched in October 1959. A goal of $360,- 
000 was set to erect those buildings which would be 
needed for immediate use. Already parents and other 
benefactors have pledged $240,000, and construction 
has started. It is hoped that the new campus can be 
occupied in February 1961. 





This fall the attention of The Peck School, 
Morristown, N. J., is focused on the new classroom 
building which was constructed over the summer. 
The cost of the new building, including a relocation of 
the driveway and modernizing the electrical circuits 
of the rest of the school, was paid by the Annual 
Giving Program of last year. 


Of cinder block, and of contemporary design, the 
new classroom building is one-story high and houses 
four classrooms. The second, third, and two sections 
of the fourth grade are working there, freeing space in 
the Main Building for expanding facilities in the 
Upper School. 





An outdoor hard-topped area 50’ by 80’ is the 
newest facility at Pine Point School, Stonington, 
Conn., and will be used extensively in the physical 
education program, conducted for all of the school’s 
126 students in the first through eighth grades. In 
addition, the court is equipped with two sets of 
baskets and backboards and is adaptable to a variety 
of out-of-door activities. 
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A full-size football field, adjacent, was used for the 
first time during the fall for the boys’ football and 
girls’ field hockey teams. 





When the students of Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., returned to school in September, they 
discovered that the art and music departments had 
been moved to the former primary building. This is 
now known as the fine arts building. Here the 
children will attend all music classes and piano lessons. 
Ceramics, sketching, crayoning, water color painting, 
and oil painting will all be taught in the four rooms 
which make up the art department. The potter’s 
wheel, the kiln, and all other equipment and materials 
are readily accessible to the students. 


The music department is located on the second 
floor, where a partition was removed to enlarge the 
area and make available sufficient room for upper 
school classes. New lighting was installed as well as 
a new soundproof ceiling. With the walls freshly 
painted, the boys and girls now have a bright, cheerful 
room for music classes. 


Since the art and music departments were moved, 
this left the former art and music rooms available as 
first grade rooms, giving the first grade considerably 
more classroom space and providing them with a 
closer tie to the rest of the school. 





Undergoing its first major renovation since opening 
in the fall of 1958, the Middle School of Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., contributed during the 
past summer to the convenience and comfort of its 
pupils and teachers by enlarging four existing class- 
rooms and creating still another. The provision of 
additional classroom space was made possible by the 
removal of partitions and the incorporation of closets 
and other adjacent small rooms surviving from the 
school building’s days as a private home. A totally 
new classroom, created by merging three residence 
rooms formerly occupied by bachelor teachers, now 
serves as a science laboratory where the work of that 
department can be carried on more effectively than 
before. 


In addition to providing more working room for 
the classes involved, the improved facilities have 
allowed for a rise in the enrollment to 170 pupils in 
ten sections without overcrowding the building or up- 
setting a favorable teacher-pupil ratio. 


Since all classrooms will now comfortably seat any 
section in the school, it has become possible to schedule 
nearly every teacher in his own room throughout the 





day regardless of the size of his classes. Free of the 
necessity of moving from one place to another, 
members of the faculty are in a better position to 
create in their rooms an atmosphere more closely 
related to their particular subjects. 





Edward R. Kast, Headmaster of the Short Hills 
Country Day School, Short Hills, N. J., announces 
that as a result of the voters’ approval at the annual 
meeting in June the school will move to a new site 
on White Oak Ridge Road in Short Hills. The total 
development will amount to approximately $1,250,000. 


The school will sell its present plant on Highland 
Avenue, occupied since its founding in 1883 but many 


times expanded and improved, to Christ Church of 
Short Hills. 


The new school will comprise a modern building 
with three classroom wings and gymnasium and dining 
facilities located on thirty-four acres of property 
deeded to the school during the last four years for 
development purposes. It will accommodate ap- 
proximately 300 pupils. 


The school will continue, at least temporarily, with 
a nine-grade and kindergarten program. Plans being 
drawn, however, will permit ultimate expansion to 
twelve grades when, in the opinion of trustees and 
the parent group, such further development is 
warranted by local demand for additional inde- 
pendent education facilities. 


In addition to the new building, the surrounding 
acreage is being developed into a comprehensive 
arrangement of playing fields for all sports, including 
separate facilities for different age groups. 


Construction will start during the fall of 1960, and 
completion date will be late in 1961, with occupancy 
of the new building planned for as soon as possible 
after the opening of school in September. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. and Mrs. John Thomas Dye, after thirty years of 
dedicated service, announce the decision to close the Brentwood 
Town and Country School of Los Angeles, as of September 
1960, in order to devote their entire time to the John Thomas 
Dye School, which is named in honor of their son. 





The Gordon School of Providence R. I., announces a 
change in administration. On July 1, 1960, Laurance P. Miller 
was appointed director to succeed Frederic W. Locke, who 
resigned to assume the headmastership of the Graland School in 
Denver, Colorado. 
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The Board of Governors of the Ethical Culture Schools of 
New York City have announced the appointment of John Seeger 
as principal of the Fieldston Lower School in Riverdale. Mr. 
Seeger, a Harvard graduate, has been since 1942 a member of 
the faculty of the Dalton School in New York City. He has also 
had a number of years’ experience as a camp director, and is 
currently doing graduate work at New York University’s School 
of Education. 

The Board has accepted with regret the resignation of Costa 
J. Leodas, principal of Fieldston Lower for the past six years, 
and for five years administrator of the Fieldston School Day 
Camp, which makes its headquarters at Fieldston Lower during 
the summer. Mr. Leodas will become principal of the Marin 
County Day School in San Francisco. 





Joseph M. Lalley, Jr. has been appointed headmaster of the 
Gibbons Hall School for Boys at Asheville, N. C., to succeed 
Daniel J. Pinto, who resigned in June. Since 1950 Mr. Lalley 
has been on the staff of Gibbons Hall as both teacher and athletic 
director. In 1957 he was appointed assistant headmaster. The 
new headmaster did his undergraduate work at Loyola College 
in Baltimore, Md., and earned his master’s degree at Georgetown 
University. 





Dingley Hall, the lower school of New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., opened for its second 
year in the new building named for Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, 
III, D.Sc., superintendent of NYMA since 1951. Here live the 
boys of grades five, six, seven, and eight, this year under the 
direction of a new commandant, Capt. Earl K. Haag, B. S., 
Florida State Univ., who is the administrative officer in charge 
of the youngest cadets of NYMA. 


Capt. Haag also serves as athletic officer for this contingent, 
and during the fall term was head football coach for the ‘“Seventy- 
Eighters,” cadets drawn from grades seven and eight. They play 
a four-game schedule with other junior schools in the Mid- 
Hudson Valley. The “traditional’’ opponent is Nyack Boys 
School, in Upper Nyack, N. Y. 





Daniel J. Pinto, Headmaster for the past ten years of the 
Gibbons Hall School for Boys at Asheville, N. C., resigned early 
in the summer to accept the headmastership of the Overseas 
International School at Rome. Previous to his Asheville 
experience he had been assistant headmaster at the Summit 
Boys School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Pinto is succeeding Dr. Paul Webb, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Los Angeles, Calif. The school, inter- 
national in character, has a student body of 550. Of the forty 
faculty members, thirty are American, six are British and four, 
Italian. Always active in the affairs of the elementary school 
headmasters’ groups, Dan Pinto will be missed by one and all. 





Herbert C. Morss has been appointed principal of the lower 
school of The Park School of Brooklandville, Md. Mr. Morss 
came to the Park School in 1951 as the sixth grade teacher. For 
the past two years he has taught English and history in the 
seventh and eighth grades. He also served for two years as the 
first chairman of the school’s Faculty Forum. 

He is a graduate of Boston University, where he also re- 
ceived his master’s degree. Before coming to the Park School, 
he had taught English and Latin in L’Institute Normale de 
Juarez in Paris. 

Mr. Morss is married and has three daughters, all of whom 
are Park School students. 


Mrs, Elsie Q. Trumbo has been elected by the faculty of 
The Park School to a two-year term as chairman of the Faculty 
Forum. Mrs. Trumbo teaches the first grade at the Park School, 
The Faculty Forum is composed of all the teachers of the upper 
and lower schools. At present, the membership is divided into 
three committees. The Language Arts Committee and the 
Mathematics Committee are reviewing the curriculum of the 
entire school in their respective fields. The Faculty Benefits 
Committee is concerned with faculty trips to conferences and 
other schools, academic courses taken by the faculty, hospital- 
ization plans, Social Security, and other benefits. Last year the 
committee instituted a major medical program for the faculty 
and staff. 

Dr. R.I.W. Westgate, headmaster of St. Bernard’s School 
in New York City, has been elected president of the New York 
Guild of Independent Schools. On September 13 he flew to 
England to attend a headmasters’ conference at Oxford, returning 
to the school on the 25th. 


Samuel M. Peabody, after teaching five years in one of the 
two sections of the fourth grade at St. Bernard’s, has been made 
head of the Junior School (Grades 1-3). 








David D. Hume, Headmaster of St. David’s School, New 
York City, has announced a change in the school’s administration. 

Peter F. Clifton, who has been head of the lower school for 
the past three years, has been appointed Assistant Headmaster, 

The division of classes has been rearranged to form three 
divisions with three senior teachers as heads of these groups: 
Ann Dillon, Head of the Lower School (nursery school through 
grade two). Richard A. Dryzga, Head of the Middle School 
(grades three through five). Malachy Cleary, Head of the 
Upper School (grades six through eight.) 





At the Commencement exercises in June, Allegheny College 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Literature, Honoris Causa, on 
J. Robert Izod, Headmaster of St. Edmund’s Academy in 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Izod is also organist and choirmaster of The 
Church of the Redeemer. 

Excerpts from the citation follow: . . engaged in the 
education of boys in the most impressionable period... 
teaching each boy that faith in himself, in his fellow man, and 
in Almighty God is an important force in growth to manhood 
. » . an educator who seeks to encourage that most rare creature, 
the truly disciplined and responsible man.” 


“ 





The Corporators of Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury, 
Conn., have announced the appointment of Mrs. Charles Delaney 
as head of the Little School, now starting its thirty-second year 
on Columbia Boulevard in Waterbury. Mrs. Delaney succeeds 
Gretchen Pierce, who retired in June after forty-one years of 
service to Saint Margaret’s. She had been head of the Little 
School since 1948. 








NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

The week of April 16-22, 1961 has been designated for 
the celebration of National Library Week. This will mark 
the fourth observance of the event, sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, Inc., a non-profit citizens 
organization, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, 

The ISEB wholeheartedly supports National Library 
Week and urges its member schools to observe it. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 








Positions Open OPENING IN SUMMER SCHOOL 

Recently established summer school on Cape Cod 
seeks the services of an experienced independent school 
teacher, elementary and/or secondary, for its 1961 summer 
school session in one of the following areas: 








ENGLISH DEPARTMENT HEAD WANTED 


A large and well-established independent day school 
for boys is seeking an outstanding man to become head 
of its English department. The salary being offered is Mathematics 
high. An experienced man is desired, but he need not , 
have been an English Department Head. Please write Allen K. Chase 


Please write to: Box 6011-N 9 Harrison Ave., 


New Canaan, Conn. 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


English and/or reading 
Remedial reading 




















WANTED — ENGLISH TEACHER 


EXPERIENCED het i English vances oe oe Small, 
rowing Connecticut country day school, co-ed, requires 

COACH — TEACHER Ganianiih English teacher to head department. Athletic 

ability desirable. Send full biography with picture. 

Write to: Box 6019-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
DUBLIN SCHOOL 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
Dublin, New Hampshire 





Skiing and/or Soccer 
Subjects flexible 
Write full details in first letter. 





























HEADMASTER SOUGHT 
Headmaster for elementary day school on North 2 
Shore, Long Island. Personable, vigorous young man will Positions Sought 
be challenged by this opportunity. Good salary and house. 
Write full details giving education, experience, and other 
































data to: 
Box 6020-N CHALLENGING POSITION SOUGHT 
Independent Schools Education Board Experienced teacher, presently attending school under 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. a National Science Foundation grant, seeks position that 
offers organizing challenge in Science field, Athletics and 
Recreation, and/or Administrative tasks. Day or Board- 
ing situation. Formerly associated with top-flight Boys 
MATHEMATICS AND HISTORY Boarding School, grades 6-9 as Head of Science Dept. and 
APPOINTMENTS Director of Athletics and Recreation. B.S, and M.S. in 
In the autumn of 1961 there will be vacancies in the Education. Wife is experienced school nurse and might 
History and Mathematics Departments of The Lawrence- assist in this area. 
ville School. Experienced and qualified teachers who are Write to: Box 6014-N 
interested please write directly to the Head Master, The Independent Schools Education Board 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
cc 
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DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS SEEKS POST 
Would like place in girls’ boarding school or boarding 
and day combination. Might consider boys’ school. A 
number of years’ experience in the field of admissions. 
Please write to: Box 6012-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 











NEW ENGLAND POSITION WANTED 
I would like to teach U. S. History or/and Russian 
in a good New England school (girls’ or coed). Shall be 
in New England during Christmas vacation for interviews. 
Hard work will not bother me; a low salary will! Shall 
have had 9 years of teaching experience by September 1961. 
Write to: Box 6018-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE POSITION 
DESIRED 
Man, 38, B.S., M.A., artist, many times prize 
winner in New England exhibitions, New York one-man 
show, special award in national exhibition at National 
Academy, ten years ivy league university teaching experi- 
ence, wishes posit on in school or college. 
Please write to: Box 6015-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 




















RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATOR 
Can serve in business, admissions, registrar, guidance. 
Master’s planned program concentrated in educational 
administration. Wide experience in business — customer 
relations, sales administration. 
Please write to: Box 6016-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 

















ADMINISTRATION 


Headmaster returning soon from overseas assignment 
will be seeking néw position 1961. Headship or assistant- 
ship; large or small school; secondary, elementary, or 
combination. New England or Middle Atlantic area pre- 
ferred but not essential. New England education and 
experience; M.A.; married, three children; age 36, 

Other administrative and teaching candidates also. 

Write to: American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





























SCIENCE — ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 


Married man with 15 years boarding school experience 
both as administrator and teacher of biology and chemistry 
desires teaching — administrative position in independent 
eastern boarding or day school. Available September 1961. 

Write to: Box 6013-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 














TEACHER SEEKING A POSITION 
Man, married, with two boys. 


B.S. and M.A. 








Nearly twenty years experience as coach, teacher and 
administrator in public secondary schools and in inde- 
pendent pre-prep boarding school. Able to serve as 
Director of Athletics; Administrative Assistant; Math 
Teacher, grades 6-10; Coach or assistant, 


Please write to: Box 6017-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


HE Fieldston School made an important ex- 
periment in the teaching of social studies when 
it conducted a model United Nations in the 

spring of 1959 and invited public and private schools 
in the New York area to participate. The idea of 
re-enacting historical and political events in order to 
vivify them is not new, of course, and we had learned 
a good deal about organization from having partici- 
pated in the East Coast Model U.N. held at Yale 
University in 1958. But our purpose was less to 
demonstrate the intrigues and intricacies of inter- 
national politics than to test the principle that 
education for action, teaching in which the student 
participates actively for a specific social or personal 
end, is more effective and abiding than education 
which seems to have no immediate application. 


The Model U.N. was organized and run entirely by 
the students with the teachers acting only as guides. 
We were not at all fastidious about following U.N. 
procedures to the letter, and Roberts’ Rules were 
abandoned so that debate would be as unfettered as 
possible. The students indicated which international 
problems interested them the most — they were not 
told what they must discuss — and mandates were 
presented to the various commissions in such a way 
that by the end of two full days of meetings concrete 
conclusions had been reached. The Security Council 
was to make proposals for a solution to the crisis 
over Berlin, which was then front-page news. The 
ever-raging question of the admission of Communist 
China was discussed in the Credentials Committee, 
and in order to heighten the opportunities for intrigue 
and horse-trading it was supposed that Spain was also 
applying for admission. One of the most interesting 
debates took place in the Human Rights Commission, 
where a censure of South Africa for its Apartheid 
policies was voted. Disarmament, the Cuban trials, 
and Near Eastern problems were also discussed in 
different commissions. For students particularly 
interested in science, there was an Atoms for Peace 
committee which dealt with highly technical matters. 
Each of the Commissions was chaired by a Fieldston 
twelfth grader, and delegates from different countries 
were supplied by Fieldston and other schools. The 
delegates were required to represent honestly the 





Mr. Perlstein teaches history and economic studies at the 
Fieldston School in New York City. 


By Epwarp W. PERusTEIN 


interests of their respective countries, but they were 
also encouraged to be flexible enough to compromise 
and make original proposals. 


Everyone attending the Model U.N. was presented 
with a thick packet containing mimeographed infor- 
mation about every problem and country discussed — 
all written, after considerable research, by Fieldston 
eleventh-grade history students. For example, there 
was a history of American disarmament proposals 
since 1945, a summary of the Russian position, a 
history of the work of the Disarmament Commission, 
and a study of German rearmament. One of the most 
valuable papers was a presentation of the South 
African position on Apartheid. Two eleventh-grade 
girls, both of whom are unconditionally opposed to 
racial discrimination of any kind, hounded and 
honeyed members of the real South African delegation 
until they got a full story, and indeed were so suc- 
cessful that a secretary at the Embassy helped them 
to prepare their campaign at the Model U.N. 


HE scholarly activities of the students were en- 
livened by the knowledge that their studies 
were to serve an immediate and tangible 

purpose, and they saw the fruits of their work in the 
debates at the model U.N. There was no need for 
“motivating” the students either with grades or any 
other device. They sought out the material they 
needed because it was necessary to build the strongest 
possible case. Those students who used the material 
themselves — many eleventh-graders acted as dele- 
gates — on the whole did better work than those who 
merely prepared reports for other people’s use, al- 
though even the latter worked harder than they would 
have had it been an ordinary assignment. The role 
of the teacher was to make suggestions about where 
information could be found and to point out methods 
for the most expeditious handling of the material. 


All proposals made by the students during the 
course of the debates were mimeographed and circu- 
lated to the delegates. An extensive messenger service 
was set up, and within fifteen minutes or so of a 
proposal’s being made the student would see it in 
print and other delegates would have before them a 
document to work from. Not only did this intensify 
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the excitement, but it had the profound effect of 
making the student feel that what he was doing led 
someplace. The majority and minority reports of 
each commission were also mimeographed, and the 
U.N. ended with a meeting of the General Assembly 
where some of the major issues were discussed and 
voted on by all the students attending. 


It cannot be said that the students learned a great 
deal about the United Nations itself, except, perhaps, 
certain superficial aspects of organization and pro- 
cedure. However, they did get insight into the moral 
problem of international relations. At the opening 
plenary session they were advised not to let the 
ordinary considerations of personal obligation and 
social integrity hinder them in making deals or even 
compromising their principles, if necessary. In the 
fashion of the most accomplished diplomats they 
proceeded thenceforth to work out solutions to knotty 
questions, which many of them admitted, with some 
amazement, could never have been done had they 
acted in accordance with the familiar codes of be- 
havior. The students were forced to re-examine 
within themselves the values they held, and it might 
well be expected that some will begin to reconstruct 
their values on a more realistic and effective basis. 
If the making of distinctions is a sign of intellectual 
maturity, the realization by students that right and 
wrong are extremely subtle antitheses is no mean 
accomplishment of any educational endeavor. The 
search for a valid and effective point of moral de- 
parture commences only when there is racking in- 
decision’ about what ought to be done, and this is 
instigated by the teacher when he creates doubt, the 
sort of doubt that requires a resolution because action 
of one kind or another must ensue. 


HE conclusion, then, is that the teaching of 
social studies is too often quite sterile, because 
it is in no way directed toward an end which is 

meaningful to the student. The usual survey course 
might impart a certain amount of knowledge, but in 
the long run its impracticality is self-defeating. There 
is nothing whatsoever that a student can do with a 
general acquaintance with the broad outlines of 
European or American history. It does not enhance 
his understanding of contemporary problems, and he 
certainly does not find a use for history in his personal 
experiences. Many teachers have had the dis- 
illusioning experience of finding out that their students 
have forgotten much of what they had learned the 
year before. If English is taught most effectively by 
helping the student read and write as creatively as he 
can, then history must be taught with the purpose of 


encouraging the student to make history. That is to 
say, we must make available to the student the knowl- 
edge and techniques he needs in order to act upon the 
society about him. The chief concern of history is 
change, and thus we should occupy ourselves with 
analyzing the processes by which change occurs and 
help the student to find the instruments which will 
aid him most effectively in making the changes he 
thinks are necessary or desirable. 


What can we do within the framework of present 
curricula? In the first place, we must abandon the 
survey course and deal with one period as thoroughly 
and intensively as we can. The result in the final 
analysis will be a far more competent understanding 
of the processes by which historical change comes 
about than can ever be achieved in a superficial review 
of the evolution of history. Human things evolve 
because they are made to evolve by human beings 
acting upon specific problems. The teacher states 
the problem and then the students analyze what 
solutions were proposed and make a judgment as to 
whether or not a particular solution was the right 
one from a moral and practical point of view. In this 
way the student brings his own experiences to bear 
and develops an interpretation of history which will 
give him the perspective for action. 


The textbook must be relegated to the position of a 
manual or reference book. Under no circumstances 
should it be the core of the course. Documents, the 
literature, music, and art of a time, and interpretations 
should be the principal materials used, and from them 
the student must be taught how to make his own 
conclusions about the meaning of what he studies. 
And he can do this effectively only if he relates his 
reading to problems with which he is concerned. 
Right and wrong, the moral aspect of history, is the 
only aspect which is of abiding interest. For some 
students the point of departure will be modern politics, 
and we must not shirk subjecting our own political 
and social system to honest and merciless scrutiny. 
For others, spiritual or religious problems, the 
problems of their own individual moral development, 
will be uppermost, and such a student must be en- 
couraged to seek out the things which engage him. 
In every case, the student must be obliged to activate 
his thinking through the exchange of ideas with other 
students and to consider carefully the practical 
consequences of these ideas. Debate and argument 
ought to surround the study of every problem. For 
example, is the student for or against the Lutheran 
Reformation? And in arguing such questions he must 
bring to bear pertinent information. Three of Luther’s 
treatises are available in paper-backed editions; the 
Catholic position can be found in any number of 
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books such as Hartmann’s Grisar’s Luther or in the 
decisions of the Council of Trent. It might be of 
value to recreate the Leipzig debate or even the 
Council of Trent, letting the students represent the 
positions of some of the principals attending. How- 
ever, role playing, while it is exciting and stimulating 
occasionally, can be carried too far. The sense of 
immediacy it is designed to create can become lost 
in the unreality of it. Where there is lively discussion 
and argument about problems in the classroom it is 
not necessary to simulate historical experiences. 


good deal of what we learned, from the educa- 

tional point of view, has been incorporated 

into the regular work of some of our history 
classes. The right and wrong of things — for example, 
whether or not the Southern position in the Civil War 
can be justified —is vigorously debated. In one 
class the question of the guilt of the German people 
for their acquiescence to Nazi rule is analyzed. The 
discussion is by no means abstract, because the 
students support their views with solid material 
gleaned from primary sources and the question is 
related to such things as Little Rock and the Cuban 
trials. By concentrating on certain restricted areas 





they get a far better picture of the whole, and of the 
processes of history, than they can possibly get in a 
survey course. And above all they participate actively 
in the subject matter. It is not difficult for them to 
translate what they have learned into practice. They 
are prepared to deal with the world in a positive, 
constructive and self-assured way. This is education 
for action. 








WHAT NEW TEACHERS 
SHALL YOU NEED IN 1961-1962? 
To the Head of the School: 


The ISEB announces a new service. In the January 
issue of THe InDEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLtstin the Board 
will list teacher openings in member schools for the year 
1961-1962. The charge will be small: one dollar per school. 

A notice, with more detailed information and in- 
structions, is being sent to member schools, together with 
a special form on which each schoo] may report its openings. 
The aim is to make the January Butetin a clearing house 
for information about teaching positions in the next school 
year. The deadline for receiving the reports will be 
December 15. 


Note: The listing will supplement, not replace, 


the regular “Personals” department. 




















OUR ADVERTISERS 


CATO 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 


whose announcements 


appear in this issue 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING TRAINING 


The Best Preparation For 
College Achievement 


Last year over one hundred private schools and colleges turned to THE 
READING LABORATORY for professional guidance in inaugurating De- 


velopmental Reading Programs on their campi. 


No longer shackled by childish reading habits, students at these schools 
are finding their ways into new worlds of ideas, new critical insights and 


mature perspectives that will forever enrich their lives. 


Schools that wish to see their students make intellectual growth commen- 
surate with their intellectual capacity will want to investigate the virtues of 


offering a course in advanced reading and study skills. 


THE READING LABORATORY, the nation’s oldest private association 
of Developmental Reading specialists, will be happy to supply complete 


information without charge or obligation. 


CAI 


THE READING LABORATORY 


2024 LOCUST STREET 500 FIFTH AVENUE 2107 VAN NESS AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Announcing . . . 


TIAA’S NEW HOME PROTECTION PLAN 








Do you need a great deal of insurance now but 
less as the years go by—as a mortgage is paid 
off, children grow up, savings or investments 
increase, your annuity death benefit becomes 
substantial? This new TIAA plan may be just 
what you’ve been looking for. 

This is a level premium Term insurance plan 
providing its largest amount of protection ini- 
tially and reducing by schedule each year to 
recognize decreasing insurance needs. The net 
cost is low because it is temporary insurance de- 
signed to meet temporary needs. Insurance pe- 
riods of 15, 20, 25, or 30 years are available. 
You are eligible to apply for this plan if you are 55 
years of age or younger and employed, full- or part- 
time, by a college, university, nonprofit educational 
or research institution or private school. To receivea 
personal illustration, just complete the coupon and 
send it to TIAA. No agent will call since TIAA em- 
ploys none; your information will be mailed to you. 


ia.v.' 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life Insurance 
at very low cost 


A $20,000 Policy Coste Only 
$45.60 at Age 30/ 


As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20- 
year policy providing a $20,000 initial amount 
of insurance issued to a man age 30 calls for a 
level annual premium of $77.20. The cash divi- 
dend of $31.60 at the end of the first year re- 
duces the first year net cost to $45.60, according 
to the current dividend scale. Dividend amounts, 
of course, are declared once a year and therefore 
cannot be guaranteed for the future. 














| Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association u | 
| 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 

| Please send me an illustration of a -year 

| policy of $ initial amount. 

| Date of 

| Name Birth 

Address | 
| Employing Institution 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 













AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


+ 


EIGHTY-FOURTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


+ 


Aicsa W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. HILDT 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-6975 (Area code 212) 
Cable: AFTEACHERS, NEW YORK 














She 
Dorothy Marder 
Seachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 
instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























THE CLASSIC DISCIPLINE 
in the English Classroom 
to gain 
COMPREHENSION in READING 
and | 
PRECISION in WRITING 


1S 


PRECIS WRITING 


THE JUNIOR PRECIS PAD 
Grades 8-10 


THE SENIOR PRECIS PAD 
Grades 11-12 
and 
Advanced Placement 


x * * 


$1.00 per copy postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


professional guidance... . 
.. » selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Cie 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
OXford 7-4341 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
CORNELIA CUMMINGS LAzo 
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Since competent campaign directors employ the 
same general techniques, why is it that some 
campaigns fail and some succeed? 


Often the answer is the man on the job. The 
John F. Rich Company employs proved campaign 
techniques. And, we make sure that the man 

on the job is the right man to fit the differences 
found in each campaign. For fourteen years... 
and one-hundred campaigns... 


For confidential information without obligation 
contact = 


JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 


3} PENN CENTER 
LOcust 7-0926 








PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A.B. STANLEY COMPANY 230 ROUTE NINE, NEWTON 67, MASS 





THE SCIENCE LABORATORY (number one of a series) 


HOW MAYA CIENCE LABORATORY BE 
PLANNED TO STIR THE STUDENTS: INTER- 
EST AND ENTHUSIASM ? 

First, the laboratory must be an area that can 
respond to a teacher’s imagination. If the exist- 
ing arrangement of working surfaces and traffic 
areas does not suit a certain phase of the instruc- — 
tion, or anew teaching concept (or a new teacher’!), : 
it should be possible to pull apart the existing fur- 
niture arrangement and reassemble it quickly and 
easily to fit anew frame of reference. It is crucial 
that a laboratory be planned in this manner to 
serve a teacher’s changing needs. 

















2 Smporlant Contututions = 


<> within the Continuous Spectra of Contemporary Education 


P.S.5.C. Physics 


rom the launching pad at Cape Canaveral to the roaring ice 
F floes of the Arctic is a long distance even by Nike missile. 
But the laws of physics to be considered in ascertaining the 
reasons for such phenomena are all around us. Our century 
and our decade have wakened us to these laws as never before. 


Like a giant chrysalis, the study of physics stirs and is ready to 
break forth. 


\y/° at D. C. Heath and Company are proud of the fact that 
we were selected as publishers for the text and workbook 

evolved by The Physical Science Study Committee under 
an original grant from the National Science Foundation. Our 
editors and our production staff have prepared the material in 
record time. Both text and Laboratory Guide are now avail- 
able. The first two parts of the four part TEACHER'S 
RESOURCE BOOK AND GUIDE are also available. Alll parts 


will be available by December. 
Doherty-Markus : 


A First Course in Russian 


T™ gradual and easy progress in this new Russian text makes 
it eminently suitable for use at the high school level. The 

grammatical explanations are exceptionally clear and simple, 
the readings interesting as well as instructive, the exercises 
varied and abundant. As presented here, the Russian language 
will impress the student as something well within his grasp. 


mn 
‘Aun 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street Englewood, N. J. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


The following diagram illustrates why: 





1. More than 150 independent schools, and colleges in 33 states have had Baldridge Reading 
Services conduct a Developmental Reading Program with their students. 

2. The CONANT REPORT states in “Recommendation 16: . . . Developmental reading 
programs have strong appeal for able students who understand the need for reading skills in 
subsequent college and university work. Teachers with whom I talked said that the ability 
of students in developmental reading classes had improved markedly.” 





APPLICATION 


ee 
CENTRAL SKILL 
SILENT READING 
Biology 
© 


The BRS program includes qualified reading counselors, specific application of better reading 
techniques to textbooks, and is available as an optional extra to the student at no cost to the 


sponsoring school. 


Languages 
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Better Readers Are Better Learners 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


BROOKLINE BEVERLY HILLS 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 


8909 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


OLYMPIA 7-2635 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 


1330 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
ASPINWALL 7-9525 











NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH SAN FRANCISCO 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Arthur J. Hannan, Supervisor John L. Starkey, Supervisor 
45 WEST S7TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 SKYLINE 2-5560 


























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 


of teachers 


for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: 
if you want to learn about opportunities for advancement in 1961, now is the time 
to inquire. Many attractive positions have already been listed here, and some 


of them may be of interest to you. 


No registration fee 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 


Your confidence respected 


Interviews by appointment 


464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 














For the College-Bound Student 


COLLEGE PHYSICS third Edition 


By Sears and Zemansky 


An introductory text for students of liberal arts, science, 
and engineering, which assumes only the elements of 
trigonometry. Clearly written, stresses fundamental 
principles. 


1024 pp, 765 illus, 3rd. ed. 1960 — $10.75 


PRINCIPLES 

OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

By Bonner and Phillips 

A logically aenaaee treatment of physics, chemistry 
astronomy, and physical geology, presented as a unified 
sequence and pitched at the college freshman level. No 


previous high school science preparation is needed; only 
elementary algebra is required. 


736 pp, 349 illus, 1957 — $8.75 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


By Holton and Roller 


Approaches the subject from the historical, philosophical, 
and lo ical points of view; draws largely from physics for 
its subject matter, with important related topics in 
chemistry and astronomy. 


782 pp, 270 illus, 1958 — $8.75 


THE TAYLOR MANUAL OF 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


Sponsored by the American Association of Physics Teachers 


A handbook of experimental techniques, “packed with 
ideas and useful information, every teaching physicist 
will want a copy on his desk.” (American Journal of 
Physics) 


550 pp, 244 illus, 1959 — $9.75 


Examination copies cheerfully furnished 


THE SIGN OF EXCELLENCE IN SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING BOOKS 





VV 


ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 



































How A Modern Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of 
fees and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement 
to pay out of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few 
parents have sufficient savings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best 
advantage of both school and parent. Several hundred schools offer 
this service which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some 
major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with the 
school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The 
school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. The 
plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at any 
time of year. 


. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 
years on a single contract. Parents’ life insurance is in- 
cluded automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all 
contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good 
will for the school. 


Won’t you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of 
your admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete 
descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE ParRK AVENUE, NEW YorRK 16, N. Y. 











Who would like to sign 
this check 


When ill health forces a student to leave school 
at the end of the first semester someone has to 
pay for the second semester. Who would like 
to make this payment? 


The Parent? The School? 


The parent is understandably reluctant to pay for If the school does not receive the second semester’s 

education that can not be received even though he tuition it is, in effect, signing the check for it, 

may have signed a contract for a full year. thereby upsetting its budget. This the school can 
ill afford to do. 


The Tuition Refund Plan? 


In this situation it is our business to sign the check 
and we do so promptly and without equivocation. 
As a result the school receives its full income while 
the parent is relieved and grateful. 


THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


The above is only one example of the several kinds of refunds 
made by the Plan. It also refunds for absences due to sickness 
or accident all through the year and the newer Broad Form of 
the Plan, now available in most states, refunds for almost every 
reason, including scholastic and disciplinary dismissals. 


A. W. 6. SLi 


INCORPORATED 


Siduational p/ Seen (Uredervvitare 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. - 10 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. - Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 








